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The Training of the Special Librarian 


By JAMES |. WYER 
Board of Education for Librarians, A. L. A. 


What Are the Qualifications of a Special Librarian? 


HAT particular kind of training best fits one to be a special librarian? For 
20 years these questions have been matters of constant concern to, and 
consideration by, your Association. 

With the active interest of your one-time secretary-treasurer and president, Mr. 


Guy E. Marion, a Special Libraries Association committee planned a manual for the 
professional training of special librarians, and in 1914-15 made some preliminary but 
indecisive inquiries into the subject. 


In 1915, Mr. R. H. Johnston, once your president, in his brochure SPECIAL 


LIBRARIES, pages 13—14, wrote as follows: 


“The question whether any special training can be afforded for librarians engaged in the con- 
duct of these business libraries is one which is still before the Association. In some ways, however, 
the use of library training in special libraries is analogous to the work of the public accountant 
in the large corporation. A general training is doubtless of service, but we shall quote from the 
testimony of an official, whose statement must be given deep consideration, as to the relation 
between general training in accountancy and that needed by a particular business: 

‘“**Concerns of sufficient size to do so will permanently employ men who are, or who can be- 
come, experts both on the business and on its accounting and can take the responsibility con- 
nected therewith. To such concerns the services of public accountants for these purposes are 
not only inadequate but are superfluous and a waste of money. And yet large corporations are 
constantly being solicited by public accountants to be allowed to revise their accounting sys- 
tems, frequently with much glittering argument as to scientific management, efficiency, en- 
gineering, and the like.’”’ 

(Charles G. Dubois, comptroller of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company.) 
“Many of the most successful special librarians founded and conducted libraries which ade- 

quately served the particular business establishment with which they were connected to whom 
Poole, Cutter, and Dewey were unknown. It might be, however, that with a library training or- 
ganization would have been better, service would have been more expeditious, and it is to this age 
of investigating and testing time-honored methods that the Special Libraries Association has now 
come.” 


In the same year, J. H. Friedel, an eminent special librarian, an officer in your 
Association, wrote a book ‘Training for Librarianship,” in which we find: 


“Good education, wide informational background, organizing ability, breadth of vision and the 
power to distinguish between essentials and non-essentials, a degree of literary capacity, and 
specialized training in the field of activity in which he serves, are essential to the special librarian”’ 
(p. 100). 
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And again, in a chapter on the business librarian, he writes: adde 
‘Besides definite understanding of library work and the means of its application to — of a 
business, the (business) librarian should have a good education and some training in economics, poin 
Sound common sense, tact and enthusiasm, ability to work in unison with others, a quick percep. | hom 
tion of essentials, adaptability and executive ability are required in the work. Wide knowledge of O 
the subjects in which the organization is most interested is advisable. The business librarian jg thro 
invariably expected to foresee the demand for and be prepared to give information along any lings | 
in which the company’s personnel is interested’’ (p. 120-21). ; = 
: e 
Further on, in listing qualifications for financial librarian, we read: ~a 
‘‘A thorough training in economics, with intensive knowledge of money, credit and bankingjs | —__neSS 
prerequisite. The calls on and contacts of the financial librarian are such that a broad, sound, ' _ star 
educational background is absolutely necessary if he is to be on the road toward the top. A college N 
training or its equivalent, as well as familiarity with library method, and knowledge of the means | Asse 
of its practical application is necessary. The librarian who can secure a position in a bank, thereby 
obtaining a practical background for further progress, will find many tasks simplified since thereby sub: 
the viewpoint of the institution will be obtained, the work made more significant, and advance. | ago 
ment facilitated”’ (p. 128). this 
‘ . 
And for the law librarian, we find: pee 
“The best preparation for work in a law library is practical experience in such a library as an ne 
understudy. Law librarians are almost unanimous in the opinion that the law library is the best | ibe 
training school for work in their field”’ (p. 135). | we 
And further on we find this for the technical librarian: | sche 
“The technical librarian must possess a thorough understanding of the science or sciences with any 
which his work brings him in contact, and an intimate familiarity with its literature. A sound add 
general education is equally essential. Technical librarians are agreed that the man or woman tho: 
looking forward to a successful career in the work should have at least a college education or its atte 
equivalent. Specializing in the sciences, with some laboratory work, is also advised” (p. 151-2). Per 
Decidedly Mr. Friedel set slight value on formal training, slighter value still on schi 
library training, and attached far more importance to a close study of the business A 
or profession represented by the special library, and to learning on the job. Eitherhe |} to 
did not accurately represent his special library colleagues or they later experienced a ing 
change of mind and heart, for in 1926 an impromptu committee of your Association, }, edu 
after five hours’ discussion, submitted these conclusions: f 
“That ideally a course for special librarians should be separate and distinct from the course def 
given for general librarians. That it should be especially planned for special librarians and elected 1 
by those persons who expect to pursue their profession in special libraries. The instruction must be thi 
adapted to the special librarian’s work.” een 
Then followed the names of eighteen courses which the committee deemed “the unt 
essentials in the training of a special librarian.’’ These courses were to follow a college libr 
degree, and were to be in addition to time spent in graduate work preparing for the nor 
special subject field chosen, e.g. chemistry, finance, engineering. In passing, it may be anc 
noted that ten of the eighteen courses are not offered in any library school, and are the 
not really library courses at all. der 
This interesting and admirable tentative report (SPECIAL LIBRARIES 17: 329-30) 
was considered by the committee for another year, and as presented again in 192/, of | 
expanded and perhaps improved (SPECIAL LIBRARIES 18: 226-28), it is an able docu- the 
ment, showing clear thinking and close study. The committee again in 1928 (SPECIAL 4 
LIBRARIES 19:200-02) presented and reaffirmed essentially the same report, and 
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added some emphatic comment, stressing the importance of the early establishment 
of a year of such formal training, the indispensableness of the special library view- 
point throughout (no garden variety of library training need apply) and disparaging 
home study or correspondence courses. 

Of these three or four approaches to the subject attempted by your Association, 
through members or committees, the 1927 report is the first one which has got any- 
where. If the requisite money, environment and teaching staff could be brought to- 
gether in the next three months, I have no doubt that the very course described in it, 
if launched in September at any university where there is a graduate school of busi- 
ness administration, would be an auspicious and successful start, as perfect as any 
start ever is. 

Now in addition to these four sallies into the field of library training which your 
Association has made, ending with the substantive program and positive opinions 
submitted by Miss Rebecca Rankin’s committee in 1928, your Association a year 
ago appointed yet another committee, with Miss Agnes Greer as chairman. Just why 
this was done, I do not know. It w~ ‘‘d seem to register disapproval or dissatisfaction 
with the work or results of the p is committee. The Rankin report admittedly is 
an ideal program. Perhaps the ‘committee under Miss Greer is expected to see 
how nearly this ideal course can ve achieved through existing educational offerings, 
library and other. Perhaps there are wide differences of opinion among yourselves as 
to wha® you want, or think that you need. Those who believe a year at least of library 
school is necessary, probably are those who have had it. They are unwilling to cite 
any courses that should be dropped, but think more specialized work should be 
added. Those who honestly think library school training is not needed, usually are 
those who have not had it. Perhaps they hesitate to appear so conceited as to call 
attention to the fact that they got along with less preparation than others required. 
Perhaps they are genuinely desirous of not seeing others handicapped by that library 
school course which was so unnecessary to their own success? 

At any rate, I have been called upon at this juncture to review the situation, and 
to make such comments as may arise from a considerable experience in library train- 
ing. That I also am the director of a group of special libraries — law, medicine, blind, 
education, etc. — will not, I hope, detract from my competence for this discussion. 

All recorded study, opinions and conclusions of this Association tend to certain 
definite and recurring points, as follows: 

1. Much less than a year of library training is enough for a special librarian. In the 
thirty-point ideal one-year course recommended by Miss Rankin’s committee, eight- 
een points are library science and twelve points are a mixture of other subjects rather 
unrelated to library work or to each other, but each useful at times in some (or all) 
libraries, general as well as special. These courses are Point of view; Business eco- 
nomics and organization; Applied psychology; Editing and indexing; Filing methods 

and equipment; Publicity; Advertising; Statistics; Public speaking. A knowledge of 
these subjects would appear to be equally useful to lawyers, preachers, college presi- 
dents and department store managers. 

My experience, recent reading and correspondence incline me to believe that a poll 
of your membership would show more votes for a year’s study of the special subject 
than for a year’s library training. 

2. Consistent emphasis on the ‘‘ special library viewpoint" in all library courses for 
special librarians, and that these be taught by persons experienced in such libraries. 
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3. Correspondence or home study courses are not well adapted for special library That i 
instruction. counc 


4. Entire and persistent disagreement among yourselves as to amount and kind of Assoc 


requisite training. Miss Greer in the brief but pungent report submitted to this before 

conference, notes the same thing, thus: your’ 

“Contact has been made with a number of representative librarians in an endeavor to discover result 

what (training) is regarded as essential. The opinions given are as far apart as day and night; | quest 

According to some, the preseni library schools meet all the needs. According to others, the library | Me 

schools would be expected to change the curricula so greatly that it would be a practical im. Th 
sibility.” 

sai on whol 

She might have added with entire assurance: ‘‘ According to still others, all library / — serve: 

schools might be abolished without loss to special libraries.” after 

the j¢ 

produ 

What Are the Obstacles to Agreement as to What Library Training | pe 

those 

ls Needed? '  rians 

" year 

HE many kinds of special libraries, and the relatively few examples of each. their 

Your program lists six groups of special libraries. Two of these groups are | beon 

double-headed: Civic-Social, Commercial-Technical. Each of these four | what 


terms embraces several other distinct types of libraries. The librarian of each type | condi 


thinks that training for his type should '« different from the training for every other { of ins 
type. Undeniably the public library sets the pattern for library instruction, and will Ame! 
long do so. Yet it has been possible to develop in schools for general library training, may 
satisfactory courses for school librarians, children’s librarians, college librarians, with chair 
some of the courses common to more than one group. And more significant still is the Th 
fact that the membership list of this Association is thickly sprinkled with names of and ¢ 
successful workers in the special library field whose training was at a general library clear 
school, with not the slightest twist toward or attention to special types of libraries. | Ina: 
Does not this suggest that special librarians do not fully or freely recognize the extent a pre 
and the importance of that body of library instruction which is common and essen- if fur 
tial to all kinds of library work? Whether this amounts to one year or more than one Of 
year of library school, I will not undertake to say. It must very closely approach at adve 
least one year. One thing is certain: no library school or a dozen library schools can help! 
offer an independent and specialized course for every kind of special library. The ex- anne 
perience of all library schools, and especially those that give a two-year course, has If 
been that their graduates, trained in general library work with very little of the in- lowil 
struction adapted to college, school, special or other types of libraries, have yet gone adm 
out and done notable work in all types. and 
The derivative origin of most special libraries, and the non-library background of libre 
so many special librarians. Special libraries usually grow out of or relate to a busi- conf 
ness, an office, a profession. The librarian, therefore, has generally been someone libre 
transplanted from this business or office to the new job. He knows the original busi- usua 
ness or profession. It is all that he has needed to know, and often is all the knowledge weig 
that seems to him and to the management requisite for the new library and its nam 
personnel. The life of your Association, less than a quarter-century, despite its close M 
relation to libraries, has yet been too short wholly to alter this viewpoint and feeling. ; Ran 
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That it is being altered is apparent from the persistent recurrence of this topic in your 
councils and consideration. Following the experience of the older American Library 
Association, it will be more and more altered with the years. And in time, probably 
before long, enough of your members will feel so strongly about it that it will get 
your very best thought (indeed the Rankin report has already done that) and will 
result in fruitful action which will begin the solution of this admittedly perplexing 
question. 

Meantime may one hazard a few semi-prophetic observations? 

The ideal person for a special library more and more will be acknowledged to be one 
who has studied both library science and the major subject or field which the library 
serves. I do not see how either of these two lines of study can well be postponed until 
after the library position is attained, or be most effectively or efficiently learned ‘‘on 
the job.”’ It perhaps is immaterial which is first studied, although as the finished 
product is to be a librarian and not a practising doctor, lawyer, or banker, it would 
seem more logical to study librarianship last. The graduate library schcols, especially 
those offering the richest and most diversified courses, should seek, and special libra- 
rians should help them find, library-minded students who have had or will take a 
year of graduate work in insurance, chemistry, taxation, banking, law, etc., and to 
their special subject knowledge add a year or more of library instruction. That should 
be one of the chief objectives of such schools. As much as possible (and probably some- 
what more each year) of this instruction will be given by persons experienced in the 
conduct of special libraries, although this can never go so far as to assure all comers 
of instruction relating intimately and intensively to all kinds of libraries. Perhaps the 
American Bar Association, the American Medical Association, and si milar bodies, 
may some time be interested to endow, or procure endowment for, appropriate 
chairs in library schools. Perhaps the S. L. A. can help to bring this about. 

The instruction offered by library schools to such students must be fundamental 
and comparative, and should stress principles (rather than practices or technique) so 
clearly that mature students can apply or adapt them to varying kinds of libraries. 
Inasecond year, the work could be colored by special library conditions. Undoubtedly 
a pretty satisfactory course should be possible in one year (certainly in four quarters) 
if funds, qualified teachers, and students were in prospect. 

Of course the library schools would not teach other subjects, such as statistics, 
advertising, public speaking, psychology, etc. All this mélange, if really necessary or 
helpful, must come in the antecedent college work. The ambitious librarian will 
annex some of it while on the job as useful accessories. 

If enough such students can be enticed into library work, the library schools, fol- 
lowing some such program as has just been outlined, may be counted on to turn out 
admirable special librarians, and although much of the instruction may be general, 
and some of it may seem rather elementary, the results will be far better than special 
librarians have in the past been willing to admit. This assertion is made with the 
confidence arising from personal knowledge of many graduates of the best two-vear 
library schools (sometimes with but one year of library work), with a curriculum 
usually innocent of courses designed solely for special librarians, and never heavily 
weighted with them, who have yet done notable work in special libraries. I could 
name a half-dozen such offhand. 

Much of this program is predicated upon catching your candidate early. Miss 
Rankin’s 1927 report says: ‘‘It is hoped that the persons who are planning to prepare 
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themselves for special libraries should have it in mind at the beginning of their college 


course.’’ This happens almost never. The decision to be a librarian is often made in | 
freshman year, but choice among the dozen or more outstanding kinds of librarians js | 


usually and wisely left until during, or even after, the period of professional training. 
The would-be librarian should be kept open-minded as long as possibile as to his 
specialty within the profession. Nevertheless, an active S. L. A. Committee proselyt- 





onrerceee 


ing with college vocational advisers, with library schools, and with undergraduates jn | 


professional schools might do much to interest promising people in special library 
work. 
Summary 

May I in closing comment briefly, perhaps a bit dogmatically, on two or three 
points which have troubled your committees. 

1. A minimum of library training should be one year. The best people will insist on 
more. The poorest people will be little benefited by more. 

2. This should follow a four-year college course which may well include a subject 
major aimed at special library work if the student is able to make a convincing 
decision. 

3. In your search for standards and criteria, I believe with your committee that 


those of the Board of Education for Librarians will be most suggestive and a safe 


guide. They were carefully worked out with knowledge of the experience of the most 
comparable other professions. They are not frozen, but will be altered when neces- 
sary. The Board makes no curricula, insists on no set programs. It has, sometimes, 
advised, but never requires. It desires nothing so much as to have worthy schools, 
meeting wholesome essential standards, develop the utmost individuality of matter 
and method without over-standardization. Your Association thus has the utmost 
liberty to induce existing or new schools to offer anything you want, within the 
library field, and from any viewpoint. 

4. You have been thinking about this for twenty years. The result is a slow but 
steady and well considered progress. Don’t worry (some of you) that it is no faster. 
Take time enough to convince your best thinkers and most influential members. The 
best argument for trained special librarians is more of them carefully picked for 
training. There are recent signs that the library schools are not being careful enough 
in preliminary selection. Encourage only your most promising youngsters. Special 
libraries are exempt from over-standardization through certification which can never 
be applied to private collections. Another wholesome condition is that competition in 
profit making business ought to keep you special librarians up to the mark. I hope 
there will always and often be the bright young man or woman brought up in the 
general office, who does not know a shelf-list from a shell fish, who will now and then 
when transferred to the library run rings around the poorest trained librarians and 
occasionally beat one of the best of them out. The way should always be open for 
such. But I have talked too long. 
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Conservation in Insurance 
By ALBERT W. WHITNEY 


National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 


AM to speak to you about the way in which conservation has developed as a by- 

product of insurance. At this particular time, however, this development is 

doubly interesting and significant as an example of the way in which business 
can be made to serve social ends and it is this aspect of the subject that I want to 
stress. I shall have to ask your indulgence if I get rather far afield in developing a 
background for this point of view. 

Man, through all the span of his developing civilization, has been struggling to 
gain control of his physical conditions; for thousands of years he has continued, 
however, to be for the most part the creature of circumstance; this was reflected in 
his philosophy, which has been primarily a philosophy of resignation. It is only in 
the last few decades that his efforts to master the world have come to fruition; now, 
however, he has gained in many ways a physical control over the world that is noth- 
ing less than marvelous. 

In the face of this wonderful mastery over the physical conditions of our life came 
the depression, as though the world were mocking us with the fact that it still had 
depths in its philosophy that we had not dreamed of. We have tasted the exhilaration 
of world control, however, and it is perfectly certain that this present depression will 
not be accepted in the same spirit as the depressions of the past. We shall come out of 
it with a conviction that a depression must have causes and that those causes can be 
studied and controlled just like other causes that influence our physical and social 
life. 

One effect of the depression, perhaps its most significant effect, will be to drive 
home the fact that the world that we are to live in must be hereafter a planned world. 
In spite of the fact that we are making use of forces that are powerful enough to 
wreck the world if misused, in spite of the fact that we are living in a world that is 
interdependent in the highest degree, we have not accepted the responsibility- for 
doing the planning and organizing that is necessary. The world is being run so far as 
we are concerned in a hit or miss manner with very little thought of what we are try- 
ing to do or how we are to do it. The results as shown by the depression are only what 
might have been expected; in fact it is remarkable that we have got along as well as 
we have. We should not expect to be able to manufacture and sell automobiles suc- 
cesstully if the manufacturing departments and the sales departments did not work 
in close harmony with each other. And yet we are trying something closely similar 
to this in our world economy. 

We have come out of an intensely competitive, individualistic order and we are 
undoubtedly on the way toward a coéperative, more thoroughly socialized order. 
In the past it was the hard, brute survival of the fit that was the directing and 
energizing element in progress. Progress in the world of the future will differ from the 
progress of the past: it will for instance be organized largely in terms of society as 
the unit rather than the individual and the survival of the fit will become increas- 
ingly the survival of the fit idea rather than merely the survival of the fit individual. 
There are momentous changes to be made and one wonders whether we shall come 
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through the present situation, where everyone's nerves are on edge and where vast 
numbers of people are in acute distress, without feeling that revolutionary changes 
and a completely new social order are necessary. It is to be hoped that the change 
can be made on an evolutionary basis. Revolution destroys not only physical values 
but a rich heritage of spiritual values. While our contribution to world control has 
been nothing to boast of, the world itself is a wiser old organism than it is given 
credit for and there has been an order in its development that goes far deeper than our 
own consciousness. 

When man made the momentous decision to stand erect and walk on two legs in- 
stead of four he had no new equipment to call into use; his existing limbs had to be 
fitted to the needs of the situation and his internal organs, inconveniently arranged 
for this posture though they were, had nevertheless to be adapted as well as possible 
to fit the new conditions. The result was distinctly an accommodation between the 
new and the old conditions and by no means the best possible arrangement that 
might have been designed if the problem could have been approached de novo, 
Progress is not something of the moment; it is definitely conditioned by the past. 

The critical problem today is how to adapt our existing civilization to the new 
conditions that confront us. How can the elements of the old order be adapted to 
meet the conditions of the new order? Our present social order is on trial. Every part 
of it must be examined to see whether it is fit to survive. The time has come when the 
books of our economic system are due to be audited, and every business ought to be 
giving thought to the question of whether it is being so conducted as to develop the 
maximum social effect of which it is capable. It is not enough that a business should 
be a good business for those that are in it; it must also be able to show that it is per- 


forming a valuable function for society and in an efficient manner. This is the time . 


for businesses not only to get rid of their diseases and their parasitic growths but to 
put out new growths that will definitely benefit the public. Any business in whicha 
racket has developed, any business which has developed antisocial qualities, should 
take this occasion to purge itself; no better time will ever come. But a business 
should do more than this; it should be on the lookout to discover how it can be so 
operated as to produce new social values. 

There are some exceedingly interesting developments going on in the business of 
today along exactly these lines. In view of the great wealth of examples in this field, 
I may be pardoned if I confine my illustrations to the insurance field with which I 
am familiar and in so doing I shall at last come to the subject matter of my address. 

Before speaking of conservation, however, I may refer to certain developments 
that took place in insurance many years ago that also illustrate my thesis; they 
furthermore have had an important bearing upon conservation. Competition in some 
form or other will be as important in the new order as in the old, for there must al- 
ways be some way of getting rid of the unfit individual or the unfit idea. The process 
of securing the survival of the fit is a no less drastic process today than it was a hun- 
dred thousand years ago; it has only changed its incidence. The competition of today 
is vastly different from the old competition. The primitive man knocked his com- 
petitor over the head with a club; today competitors fight with such weapons as 
chewing gum and ladies’ underwear, and competition has become a highly com- 
plicated phenomenon. Some effects of competition are socially good, but others are 
distinctly bad, and it becomes the duty of the social engineer to so order competition 
that its good effects will be maximized and its evil effects minimized. 
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An interesting example of how competition can be thus controlled occurs in in- 
surance. Price competition in the field of commodities, such as shoes or groceries, 
works fairly well because competitors know what they have paid for their goods and 
they will not, with this knowledge in their possession, put their prices so low that 
they cannot make a profit. Furthermore, disastrous competition inflicts no direct 
injury upon the customer for in the case of a failure on the part of a shoe-merchant 
the shoes themselves have nevertheless an intrinsic value. The situation in insurance, 
however, is quite different: the goods, that is the policy, are sold before the cost is 
known, in other words the loss under the policy, if there is to be one, does not ma- 
terialize until after the policy is sold. The underwriter, in the absence of definite in- 
formation as to the cost of the goods that he is selling and in the presence of acute 
competition, is therefore tempted to sell the policy too cheaply. If the insurance 
company becomes insolvent, however, the policy has no intrinsic value as was the 
situation in the case of the shoes. Competition in the price of insurance furthermore 
almost inevitably results in discrimination in favor of the policy-holder with influence. 
These considerations place insurance in a class by itself and have made it necessary 
to restrict competition in the price of insurance, and this is recognized in the laws 
or practices of most states where combination to ascertain and maintain a proper 
charge for a given insurance coverage is not only allowed but in some states made 
mandatory. 

It has been possible, however, to go further than this and not only to eliminate the 
evil effects of competition but to take steps to increase its good effects. While com- 
petition in rates that do not reflect intrinsic differences in hazard is distinctly inimical, 
competition that is based on actual differences in hazard is not only legitimate but 
may be distinctly beneficial. If one company is able to furnish a service whereby the 
assured is helped to make changes in respect to the life or property insured that will 
decrease the hazard and hence the insurance rate then it is very much to the advan- 
tage of society that such a company should be allowed to profit by its cleverness by 
selling its policy at this lower rate, and it is furthermore only right to the assured 
that he should enjoy this lower rate; evidently there is therefore a good competition 
in insurance rates as well as a bad competition. 

This good competition has been fostered and validated by the introduction of 
“merit-rating’’ by which the rate for the individual risk is definitely made to de- 
pend upon either the actual physical conditions in the risk or upon the experience of 
the risk. This not only sets up a financial inducement for the assured to improve the 
character of his risk but it sets up a basis upon which the insurance company and the 
insurance agent can give a valuable service to the assured in helping him reduce his 
hazard and consequently his rate. This is a typical example of the way in which the 
existing economic system can by clever handling be made to produce important 
social results. Merit-rating has been probably the most powerful element in the 
developments that have taken place in the field of industrial safety. 

While merit-rating has been one of the important avenues by which conservation 
has entered into insurance, there are other approaches that will prove eventually to 
be even more important. Insurance is primarily distributive, the collection of a fund 
from those who are exposed to a hazard and the distribution of the fund so.collected 
to those who have suffered the misfortune. Insurance has primarily to do not with 
the prevention of the misfortune itself but with the prevention of the effects of the 
misfortune. It may happen, however, that the insurance company can carry on 
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activities that will have the effect of preventing or postponing the incidence of the 
misfortune itself. 

This will have an economic justification if the saving that is thus effected through 
the non-payment of losses is greater than the cost of carrying on such preventive 
work. Such activities, provided they are economically and socially sound, should, 
both as a matter of good business for the insurance company and as a matter of 
sound social policy, become a part of the regular functions of an insurance company, 
There thus grows up in insurance as a correlative part of its primary tunction a 
secondary function and this secondary function in some cases becomes of greater 
importance than the primary function itself. In the case of steam-boiler insurance 
for instance three or four times as large a part of the premium is spent in preventing 
boilers from exploding as in paying losses and in the case of elevator insurance the 
cost of inspection is at least as large as the loss-cost. 

While such activities to start with are a direct advantage in the form of a profit 
to the insurance company, and it is undoubtedly this direct advantage which in 
most cases has led to their adoption, it is interesting to notice that this advantage 
does not persist. In the case of such lines as fire insurance and casualty insurance 
there is a continual revision of rates on the basis of the latest experience, so that 
the favorable experience developed by preventive activity within a few years is re- 
flected in the rates, and the advantage of such work has then gone to the assured 
himself and there remains. Meanwhile, however, the cost to the insurance company 
of carrying on such work has been also reflected in the experience and has presum- 
ably found its way into the rates in the form of a larger charge for expense. Work 
that started, therefore, by showing a profit to the insurance company itself is finally 
continued on a fee basis. This is the case in steam-boiler insurance where the assured 
willingly pays a large fee to the insurance company for its inspection work, the in- 
demnity feature or insurance proper being quite a secondary function. 

The question arises why these two functions should not-be separated. The answer 
is that there is no reason why they should not be separated except that of conven- 
ience and efficiency. The insurance company must combine a large number of risks 
in order to obtain a basis for the working of the law of averages. But the combining 
of a large number of risks is also what makes it possible to put in the necessary or- 
ganization and equipment for giving an adequate preventive service. Since this is 
something that the individual assured cannot in general afford and since there is 
obviously nothing to be gained, and much additional expense, in getting two such 
groups together instead of one it is evident that prevention is a naturally correlative 
function of insurance. 

This whole course of reasoning however is postulated upon the assumption that 
preventive work can be carried on which will be economically justified in the results 
produced. This, however, proves abundantly to be the case. There is of course a 
limit beyond which preventive work cannot be made to pay, but it has been demon- 
strated that in a large number of lines the field for economically justifiable preventive 
work is very large, going into values that are measured probably in billions of dollars 
annually. 

Steam-boiler insurance, a rather small line, is doubtless that line that has shown 
the most spectacular results, but notable results are being had in life insurance, fire 
insurance and in other casualty lines. The preventive work that has been done by 
some of the life insurance companies in the last few years has been a revelation to the 
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general public both as to its effectiveness and as to the very fact that such a service 
could be successfully carried on as a part of insurance, and such work has had a pro- 
found influence upon the popular attitude toward insurance. The preventive work 
of the fire insurance companies has extended over many years and is most significant 
in its results. 

Another feature of such work should be noticed. While much preventive work is 
specific and applicable to the individual risk much of it on the other hand is neces- 
sarily of a general character. Educational work in the schools for instance cannot be 
confined to those who are to become of concern to any one particular company; the 
same conditions apply to radio addresses. A single company cannot in general afford 
to undertake such work; a group of insurance companies that covers a sufficiently 
large part of the field can, however, carry on such an enterprise on a general basis, 
and a considerable amount of such general preventive work is, as a matter of fact, 
being so carried on in the fire and casualty field. 

Much of the credit for the early development of fire prevention should go to Ed- 
ward Atkinson and the New England Factory Mutuals. Mr. Atkinson was one of the 
first insurance men to visualize the important part that insurance was destined to 
play in the prevention as well as the distribution of loss and the work that he did in 
bringing the factory fire-loss down is one of the outstanding accomplishments in the 
insurance field. Insurance companies since that time have been the most important 
energizing force in the fire prevention movement. Much of their work has been done 
directly; much of it, on the other hand, has been done through governmental and 
other agencies; such organizations, however, owe their origin or inspiration in general 
to insurance companies. 

Governmental interest shows itself for instance in the promotion of National Fire 
Prevention Week, the multifarious activities in the fire prevention field of the 
United States Bureau of Standards, in the similar work of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, the United States Forest Service, and in work by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education and other Bureaus. Recently the Federal Fire Council has 
been formed by the national government as an advisory body to the various govern- 
ment departments. The states have to a considerable extent followed the lead of the 
Federal Government in such things as the establishment of state departments of 
conservation, the appointment of state fire marshals, the enactment of conserva- 
tional legislation and the inclusion of: fire prevention work in State Universities. 

The most important of the non-governmental agencies that have been organized 
and fostered by insurance companies is the National Fire Protection Association. 
While this association carries on a considerable range of activities its prime function 
is the formulation of standards for fire protection; this work is carried on through 
some forty technical committees and through the active codperation of a thousand or 
more experts. An important work in the fire prevention field is being done through 
the National Fire Waste Council; this has as members some twenty national or- 
ganizations and four government departments and is affiliated with the Insurance 
Department of the United States Chamber of Commerce. Among its other activities 
the National Fire Waste Council carries on an Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Contest. 
Several hundred local chambers of commerce are enrolled in this competition for 
honors in the fire prevention field. 

The most important official organization of the fire insurance companies them- 
selves in the conservation field is the National Board of Fire Underwriters. This has 
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been working for over fifty years on the fire prevention problem along many lines: 
engineering surveys made in most of the important cities throughout the country 
and the formulation of building codes and other standards are its two most impor- 
tant and conspicuous activities, although its work covers a broad field. The National 
Board founded and conducts Underwriters’ Laboratories; this is where devices, 
processes and materials that have a bearing upon the fire hazard are tested. A label 
service is carried on in connection with this work. The Associated Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies also maintain an important research testing laboratory 
for work in this field. 

Conservation work in the life insurance field has lagged behind that in both the 
fire and casualty field, although the opportunities for producing effective results are 
probably just as great. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has been the 
leader and has undoubtedly done more in this field than all other companies com- 
bined. The activity which has been most generally developed among the life insur- 
ance companies is the furnishing of free periodic health examinations. Much of this 
has been done on what is the equivalent of a collective basis, namely through the 
Life Extension Institute. This work has passed the experimental stage; such health 
examinations will apparently, particularly in the case of men of middle age, add 
several years to the life expectancy. 

Other activities which are carried on by life insurance companies are: organized 
coéperation with public health authorities and associations, the publication and 
distribution of health literature to policy-holders (hundreds of millions of pieces of 
literature are so distributed annually), the spreading of health propaganda by radio, 
through, for instance, such popular activities as a daily gym class, the preparation 
and distribution of motion picture films dealing with health subjects in a popular 
way, visiting nurse service (this service has proved to be distinctly worth while and 
in the case of some companies has assumed large proportions), the support of special 
researches in the health field, the carrying on of health demonstrations in various 
communities, such as the demonstration of tuberculosis control carried on by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in Framingham in codperation with the 
National Tuberculosis Association, the promotion with the help of policy-holders of 
enlightened health legislation, and coédperation with city and state officials and with 
associations in a great number of minor enterprises for the betterment of health 
conditions. 

While such work as this has a powerful effect in the development of improved 
public relations and would be worth doing from the company point of view for this 
reason alone, it is probable that practically everything that has been done in this 
field has more than paid for itself directly in the prolongation of life and the conse- 
quent reduction in the amount paid out for death claims. One of the interesting 
features of this work as in the case of fire and casualty insurance is the enlistment of 
the agent in work in the conservation field; agents have proved to be distinctly val- 
uable in this work and the opening up of the conservation field has definitely in- 
creased their sphere of usefulness. One of the most needed developments is the 
setting up of combined activities by life insurance companies. There is much work of 
a general nature that should be thus done. At present there is practically no conser- 

vation work done collectively in the life insurance field as over against the large 
amount of work that is being thus done in the fire and casualty fields. 

Most of the work in the casualty insurance field has been done by individual com- 
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panies and has largely centered about the problem of getting better rates for the 
assured through the application of schedule rating and experience rating. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that the incidence has changed and that safety work isnow 
being ‘“‘sold’’ to the employer more largely because of its close correlation with 
productive efficiency and good morale. While some work of a general nature is being 
done by casualty companies far the most important and effective work is doubtless 
being done on the individual risk, the insurance company acting as technical safety 
adviser in the development of those conditions that will make for safety. 

So far as I know the only work of a general nature that has been done on a collective 
basis in the casualty field has been done by the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. Some of this work is as follows: the promotion of safety educa- 
tion in the schools, both directly and through the Education Division of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, whose work has been supported by the Bureau; help in the 
organization and maintenance of safety activities in local communities; a study of 
the relation between industrial safety and efficiency of production, made through 
the American Engineering Council; a study of benzol poisoning, made through the 
Chemical Section of the National Safety Council; the compilation and publishing 
of a handbook of industrial safety standards; the development and operation of rat- 
ing systems and particularly merit rating systems; study of the traffic hazard and 
dissemination of information with regard to traffic control, traffic enforcement, and 
safety features in the building of roads and the building of automobiles; the initiation 
and organization of campaigns for the inspection of automobiles, known as Save-A- 
Life campaigns; the maintenance of a series of graduate fellowships for the study of 
problems of safety education, safety in the home, safety and health in camping, 
safety in high school and college athletics, and other subjects in the safety field; the 
publication of a series of monographs embodying the results of these and other 
studies; the preparation of a manual for the American Legion on community safety 
activities, and the coéperation with this organization in the promotion of such work 
through its Posts and Auxiliaries; the development and promotion of safety poster 
campaigns for various industries such as the oil industry and the automobile indus- 
try; the promotion of traffic safety through membership in the National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety (the National Association of Mutual Casualty Com- 
panies is also a member of this body); a study made through the Yale Institute of 
Human Relations on the personality element in automobile accidents; the prepara- 
tion of bibliographies on various subjects in the accident prevention field; the 
carrying on of research in the steam-boiler and elevator fields; coéperation with 
Underwriters’ Laboratories in the standardization of preventive equipment; and a 
study of traumatic surgery made through the American College of Surgery. 

The conservational function of insurance is going to be increasingly important; 
we may see the time when the insurance companies will be generally recognized as 
the great organized conservators of life, limb and property. This is an interesting 
development in itself, but it is still more significant, particularly at the present time, 
when it is looked at also as an example of the way in which our existing social and 
economic order is proving capable of amplification to meet the modern need for 
development along social lines. 
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GROUP ACTIVITIES 


THE INSURANCE GROUP 


Session Held June 13, 3 P.M. 
Chairman, Laura A. Woodward 


VALUE OF INSURANCE GROUP 
ACTIVITIES TO ITS MEMBERS 


By Daniel N. Handy, Insurance Library of Boston 


E USE value here in the sense of profit. 
What profit does our Group’s activities 
bring to its members? 

My own experience in insurance library work 
covers a period of over twenty years. When I 
became librarian of an insurance library there 
were but few libraries of the kind in the country. 
Their librarians, if they had any, had little com- 
munication with each other, and as for library 
methods each library was a law unto itself. 
Progress then was by experimentation, each one 
for himself. If a method worked, well and good. 
If it failed, one merely tried another. As for mate- 
rial, one looked for it in the most likely places, 
but there was little likelihood of help from a 
fellow librarian who may already have made the 
successful hunt for similar material. 

In the development of any special library the 
assembling of material is the first and most press- 
ing problem. Much material comes from obvi- 
ous sources, but often much the more valuable 
part of one’s collection comes from sources re- 
mote or obscure. In the early days of insurance 
library work the difficult problems had to do 
with the location of unusual material and with 
finding people who might keep one informed of 
the appearance of unusual material. 

The Insurance Group has immensely lessened 
these difficulties. Such a Group within S. L. A. 
has meant codperation, each giving help and re- 
ceiving help. It has meant a pooling of informa- 
tion and of experience. It has meant multiplied 
contacts, with all that this implies in the way of 
increased facilities for learning and improved 
technique. For example, if one considers only the 
simpler, mechanical processes of the special li- 
brary such as cataloging, classifying, filing, fol- 
lowing-up of serial and periodical accessions, the 
activities of the Insurance Group have been of the 
greatest service to its members. The mere fact 
of having a group of experts with whom one is 
personally acquainted, and to whom one may 
turn for the discussion of these matters, adds im- 
measurably to the efficiency of every group 
member. Often I have seen the group discussing 


constructively every problem of handling insur- 
ance information, with each member benefiting 
from the discussion. It is from this enlargement 
of experience, arising from contact with a large 
number of fellow workers, that a considerable 
part of the profit of Insurance Group member- 
ship comes to the individual member. But there 
is a further profit which I think should not be 
overlooked. It is the profit arising from an en- 
larged horizon, a wider outlook, from the mag- 
nifying of one’s field of effort. 

In the United States we have no great insur- 
ance library, no library comparable, for example, 
with the Engineering Societies Library in New 
York for the whole field of engineering. All our 
insurance libraries are local and restricted. A few, 
maintained by associations, attempt to enlarge 
the scope of their collecting. Some of the bigger 
company libraries purchase occasional items 
having only historical interest. But for the most 
part the collections of our insurance libraries are 
severely practical, limited in scope to what will 
presumably advance the day’s work. 

The Insurance Group offers an opportunity for 
its more ambitious members to advance our 
knowledge of insurance literature beyond the 
requirements of the day’s routine. Undoubtedly, 
such efforts benefit the business. Any business is 
better for a study of its origin, for a wider and 
more sympathetic understanding of how it is 
carried on in other lands, and for a reverential 
attitude towards the personnel and _ surviving 
documents of prior generations. The Group, to 
the great advantage of its members, can study 
insurance literature in its broadest aspects. It can 
coéperate to learn the extent and scope of insur- 
ance literature in other languages. Who, among 
our insurance librarians, is today as familiar, for 
example, with the insurance literature of Ger- 
many or France or Italy as he is with similar lit- 
erature in English? Yet a comprehensive library 
of insurance literature surely could not neglect 
these fruitful fields. These broadening group ac- 
tivities not only are helpful to its members but 
are distinct contributions to the insurance busi- 
ness itself. 

It has been suggested that we make a study of 
insurance Subject-Headings. Such a study is 
greatly needed and would be a real contribution 
to insurance library operation. Membership in 
the Group, if this work shall be undertaken, will 
afford an opportunity to saare in it as, of course, 
the results of joint studies become the property 
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of all. But it is by sharing the work that we 
derive the greatest benefit. If I were to summarize 
the benefits to its members of Insurance Group 
activities, I would place them in order as follows: 


The opportunity for personal acquaintance with 
so many others engaged in the same kind of work! 

Opportunity for the exchange of information 
and experiences. 

Opportunity for codperative study of many ques- 
tions having common interest but often outside the 
scope of a single library. 

The privilege of sharing with others the study and 
investigation of new problems whose solution will 
give added value, and usefulness to all insurance 
libraries. 


The value, of course, of all these lies in the 
increased efficiency of librarians themselves, and 
in the better service which they are enabled to 
render the libraries over which they preside. It is 
possible, having heard all this, that some libra- 
rian may reply: ‘‘ That is all very well, but since 
the results of any Group activities are always 
available to me for the asking, whether or not I 
am a member, why should I spend time and 
money on membership or work?”’ Of course, there 
is an answer to this objection; but it is not com- 
plimentary to the objector, and we should prefer 
to have him guess it rather than oblige us to 
give it. 

Most insurance libraries want to do their full 
part; and since most of us are more or less in- 
veterate debtors to our fellow librarians, how can 
we better pay the debt than by joining whole- 
heartedly in the privileges and opportunities of 
membership in the one organized group of in- 
surance librarians in America—the Insurance 
Group of S. L. A.? 


INSURANCE GROUP REPORT 


HE activities of the Insurance Group during 
the past year may be summed up quite 
readily. 

Prior to having made our initial venture into 
the publishing field, the time and efforts of each 
Group member were centered upon the contents 
of our booklet ‘“‘The Creation and Development 
of an Insurance Library.’’ The suggestion to pre- 
pare such a pamphlet was made quite some time 
ago, but the small attendance at our Group 
meeting in San Francisco made it necessary to 
postpone any action in the matter that might 
otherwise have been taken. 

Mr. D. N. Handy, Librarian of the Insurance 
Library Association of Boston, submitted the 
tentative manuscript to us for discussion at the 
Cleveland Conference in 1931, There were but a 
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few changes recommended and Mr. Handy, as 
Chairman of the Committee, proceeded to com- 
plete the text and appendices. The compiling of 
the lists of books was quite an arduous task, but 
the sub-chairman, Miss Mabel B. Swerig, as- 
sisted by several members of the Group, pre- 
pared the lists, submitted them to each member 
to be voted upon according to his or her opinion 
of the books mentioned and, this accomplished, 
revised the lists which were made a part of the 
manuscript. Every precaution was taken to avoid 
criticism from publishers and authors who would 
feel that their books should have been included. 
The slightest difference of opinion was recorded 
and the advice of some one in the particular field 
covered by the book was sought. 

Because of the decrease in the advertising 
budgets of so many business houses, we consider 
that we were fortunate to have secured nine and 
one-half pages of advertisements for a pamphlet 
containing only thirty-two pages of print. The 
actual printing cost is not known to your chair- 
man, but it is hoped that the space, sold at the 
rate of $20 a page, covered the initial publica- 
tion cost and that our “ Protégé”’ will prove to be 
a financial success to the Association. 

Only those of you who have worked on similar 
tasks can possibly appreciate the tremendous 
amount of work involved in the preparation of 
any publication. Once the manuscript is com- 
pleted the difficult and tedious job of making it 
ready for the printer begins only to be followed 
by the proof reading. The success of the pam- 
phlet may be attributed to the Committee Chair- 
man, Mr. Handy, and to Miss Linda H. Morley, 
Chairman of the Publications Committee, who is 
responsible for its final appearance. 

I had the pleasure of compiling the list of in- 
surance libraries in Appendix B. The acknowledg- 
ments received to my inquiry were most inter- 
esting and displayed much enthusiasm on the 
part of executives who are contemplating the 
installation of a library at some future date. The 
companies having existing libraries were most 
anxious to have their names included in the book- 
let and to be placed on the mailing list to receive 
copies when completed. This list is a splendid 
working tool for the Membership Committee. 

The promptness with which the editors of 
various insurance publications have complied 
with requests for publicity proves, beyond doubt, 
that the Special Libraries Association and the 
Insurance Group rank among the many organi- 
zations within the insurance circles. 

Insurance companies, like most all other types 
of business concerns, are planning to have an 
elaborate exhibit at the World’s Fair in 1933. 
Mr. F. Highlands Burns, President of the Mary- 
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land Casualty Company, is also President of the 


Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, 
and I wrote to him under date of March 30, 1932, 
offering the codperation of our Group members, 
individually and collectively, in the planning of 
this exhibit. A very gracious acknowledgment was 


received. 
~ ” + 


Preparations for one general session and three 
round-table conferences are being made for the 
twenty-fourth annual conference at Lake Placid, 
June 13-17 inclusive. These gatherings always 
prove a stimulus to those who attend, and I hope 
that there will be a good representation from this 
Group and much benefit derived from the meet- 
ings scheduled. 

LaurA A. Woopwarp, 
Chairman. 


FINANCIAL GROUP 


Session Held June 17, 10 A.M. 
Chairman: Ruth G. Nichols 
TEN YEARS’ HISTORY OF THE FINANCIAL 
GROUP 


By Mildred Robie, Standard Statistics Company 


T WAS at our June Convention in 1922 that we 
first gathered formally in Group Sessions. The 
largest number in the Financial Group were the 
librarians from national and Federal Reserve 
banks (seven of the latter being represented); but 
in all, fourteen out of the twenty-four banks 
recorded as having libraries in operation at that 
time. 

In 1922 there were two other incidents which 
were to be responsible for developing interesting 
relationships on the outside — the A. B. A. were 
addressed on the subject of the mutual interests 
of banker and librarian, and the Investment 
Bankers brought up the question of a national 
financial library. 

Here, then, we have the starting points of our 
three great developments—-the making of 
various bibliographies on financial subjects; the 
consideration, as a Group, of the various prob- 
lems of cataloging and classification peculiar to 
financial libraries; and the enlarging of our in- 
fluence in the banking fields through exhibits and 
addresses at their conventions. 

In 1923, the Financial Group under the 
guidance of Alice Rose held spirited discussions 
on the subject of library publicity through special 
bulletins, reading lists, and personal enthusiasm 
of the financial librarian. Ideas on the subject of 
indexing financial periodicals in an enlarged 
Industrial Arts Index were supplied by Mr. H, W. 

Wilson. 
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By 1924, our attendance at the Convention 
had increased to thirty-nine. No longer were wea 
small group able only to discuss the things we 
should like to do. We were a working group, a na- 
tional Group, talking in terms of helping San 
Francisco, Chicago, and Boston to get the in. 
formation they wanted. A resolution was passed 
regarding exchanges of information in the different 
parts of the country. Miss Cavanaugh discussed 
source material for financial libraries. The resolu- 
tion was moved and carried regarding the first 
model financial library exhibit at the A. B. A, 
Convention under the leadership of Chicago 
representatives. A committee was appointed to 
draw up formal by-laws. The great event of the 
year was the model library exhibit in September 
at the Banker’s golden jubilee meeting. For 
months afterward, questions directly or indirectly 
resulting from the exhibit poured into the offices 
of the various financial librarians connected with 
it — one request coming even from India. 

The 1925 Convention provided the Group with 
an extremely interesting program, both from the 
point of view of the speakers and subjects. Two 
addresses were on sources of information of 
interest to financial librarians, one on credit 
unions, and the other four had the unique title 
‘““What we do every day that pleases our officers 
most.” 

The 1925 A. B. A. exhibit was as excellent as its 
predecessor. Not only was it interesting to libra- 
rians but its books attracted many a business 
man who in the past had floundered in the flood 
of good and bad financial literature until he had 
become discouraged and given up the task of 
starting his bank library. 

“Some Sources of Information on Stocks and 
Bonds,” by Eleanor Cavanaugh (Standard 
Statistics), made its first appearance in print at 
the 1926 Convention. The subject of library 
publicity and service to one’s organization was 
discussed at great length. Even in these days be- 
fore the depression, we listened to talks on budg- 
ets with probably greater enjoyment than our 
Congressional friends in Washington have had 
recently. 

1927 was not a year of outstanding develop- 
ments, and yet its discussions must have been the 
basis of future developments. The Financial 
Libraries Directory was the chief publication of 
the year and served to show great possibilities in 
the matter of expanding S. L. A. activities further 
into the banking and investment fields. A bibliog- 
raphy entitled Select List of U. S. Government 
Bureau Advance Press Releases was prepared by 

Gudrun Moe in collaboration with Miss Burnett, 
Miss DoManska and Mrs. Rossi. The Group also 
carried on discussions connected with this subject, 
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emphasizing the need of closely watching current 
events and keeping one step ahead of one’s 
executives. 

The program for 1928 aimed at larger member- 
ship, the publishing of a bibliography of govern- 
ment releases, and an up-to-date survey of 
classifications used by financial libraries. As a 
result, memberships did increase, the bibliog- 
raphy approached completion, and the classifica- 
tion questionnaire brought full information from 
thirty out of the forty-five libraries circularized. 
Another interesting exhibit was shown at the 
A. B. A. Convention and a booklet on “‘ The Bank 
Library”’ was distributed. 

1929 also saw a fine A. B. A. model bank library 
in San Francisco, while a few weeks later the 
Financial Group made its first appearance at the 
Investment Bankers Association Convention in 
Quebec. 

The sixth model library (1930) was a great 
success,-and for the first time its committee did 
not have to solicit funds from banks or publishers 
to finance the exhibit. It also had two famous 
visitors to view its excellence — President Hoover 
and, collectively speaking, our own Executive 
Board. 

Out of the twenties and into the thirties, leav- 
ing behind the initiatory efforts toward worthy 
projects, a few finished products in the matter of 
bibliographies and exhibits; and looking forward 
to better methods, better bibliographies, better 
exhibits. Two years and a half have already gone 
from this decade, and we have accomplished the 
publication of A List of References on Group and 
Branch Banking, a revised edition of Sources 
of Investment Information, the Handbook of 
Commercial and Financial Services with a first 
Supplement, the Descriptive List of Periodical 
Mimeographed Publications of Government 
Bureaus and the Calendar of Business Statistics. 
We have continued oug A. B. A. exhibits and have 
had two I. B. A. exhibits. 


SOME NEEDS IN FINANCIAL FACT FINDING 


By Elsie Rackstraw, Librarian, Federal Reserve 
Board 


N A program of adjustment, it is essential to 

glance backward over economic happenings 
with searching analysis and constructive reform, 
and in building a new order of things we can at 
least discover those things which have been found 
helpful in the experiences of the past, in order to 
graft changes upon them. This new order must 
also take into account world-wide changes. Our 
problems cannot be isolated. They do not begin 
and end with conditions of our national life, but 
involve world conditions which directly or in- 
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directly affect our supply of money, our business 
conditions, the purchasing power of our people. 

There is, above all, a need to search and analyze 
our records and to know what is the status of our 
fact finding. England has given us a classical 
example of the importance of parliamentary 
inquiry. There is nowhere else so illuminating and 
comprehensive a survey of monetary and financial 
history. These methods are being emulated in 
America where considerable pertinent investiga- 
tion has been and is now being carried on. By rea- 
son of these investigations, by consideration of 
policies and their effects on legislation, some sur- 
vival of the fittest can be worked out. By public- . 
ity, financial facts are certified, and a premium 
placed on good management and integrity. Both 
breed confidence. An essential part of our job as 
librarians is to watch for and collect this impor- 
tant body of financial data and testimony, and 
the happy (or unhappy) lot of some enterprising 
librarian might be to index this matter. For il- 
lustration there is the testimony of Mr. E. A. 
Goldenweiser and Mr. Laurence H. Sloan before 
the Senate Committee on Manufactures, on the 
Establishment of a National Economic Council, 
October 22, 1931; the statement of Benjamin 
Strong before the Joint Commission of Agricul- 
tural Inquiry, August 8, 1921; statements of 
Morris Copeland, Benjamin Anderson, Frederick 
Mills and others in hearings before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee on “ Restoring 
and maintaining the average purchasing power of 
the dollar,’’ May, 1932; that of Richard Whitney 
before the House Judiciary Committee on Short 
Selling of Securities, February 24, 1932 

The collection of statistics on phases of our 
financial life is of practical value, but cumulation 
of this data is only significant when they stimu- 
late an examination of our problems. In 1924 the 
Federal Reserve Board began the publication of a 
record of bank failures. That year the Federal 
Advisory Council had on its agenda the con- 
sideration of the failures of a large number of 
small banks in the North and Middle West. In its 
recommendations the Council points out that 
“the organization of many of these banks has 
been stimulated and encouraged by unsound sys- 
tems of a guarantee of deposits by various States 
which gave a false sense of security to those or- 
ganizing the banks and encouraged in the public 
mind a lack of discrimination between well 
managed and badly managed banks. This, coupled 
with unsound and inexperienced management, 
resulted in inevitable disaster.’"! At this date it is 
apparent that the futility of emergency measures 
without a careful consideration of the causes of 


1 Recommendations of the Federal Advisory Council to 
the Federal Reserve Board, February 19, 1924. 
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the failures was recognized. Complete statistics of 
bank failures, useful and significant as they are, 
are not enough. It is not enough to stop failures 
by a National Credit Association, a guaranty of 
deposits, or a Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. In our new order reasons for these failures 
must be determined and dealt with so as to re- 
move the lack or betrayal of confidence of the 
public. 

Another example of a series of figures which 
has an important bearing in current discussion is 
an interesting new compilation of gold production 
figures for important gold-producing countries 
begun in February of this year by the Federal 
Reserve Board. These are incident to the findings 
of the Gold Delegation of the League of Nations 
and the much discussed shortage of gold and 
measures for economizing the use of gold as a 
basis for money. In an important way they play 
into the discussion of the gold standard and 
monetary problems which present themselves to 
the central banks of the world. 

We should not forget the need to watch for 
evidences of close codperation between the lead- 
ing central banks in their effort to stimulate busi- 
ness activity and relieve depression through con- 
certed action and harmonious relations. Mention 
has been made recently in SPECIAL LIBRARIES of 
the Monthly Statistical Summary of the Bank of 
England, that excellent compilation by a most 
competent and well-equipped bank staff. There 
are also the interesting new quarterly bulletins of 
the Central Bank of the Republic of Turkey, the 
bulletins of the Bank of Greece, of Latvia, of 
Peru, to say nothing of the older and important 
bulletins of the Bank for the Argentine Republic, 
Poland, and many others. It is not my province to 
tell you about these publications here, only as 
their preparation and issuance give evidence of a 
coéperative exchange of information, significant 
of results of collective work and aims and pro- 
gressive effort toward international understand- 
ing. 

Finally, as a further consideration of the 
human element in our changing times, I should 
like to mention the fine experiment of an inter- 
change of students of monetary and financial 
problems between different countries. This is 
coming to be recognized more and more as a 
means of building up a better spirit; this meeting 
and working together dispels misunderstanding. 
There is need to encourage this experiment in 
every possible way. 

These are only some of the interesting and 
hopeful developments in our changing times. The 
part of the library in these developments depends 
on cur vision. There is the greatest need to look 
beyond the dozens of laborious and unimagina- 
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tive tasks that fill our days. We all know the dis. 
couragement of these, their variety and their 
seeming impotence. It reminds me of Nicholas 
Nickleby, applying for the job of secretary to Mr, 
Gregsbury. In the interview Mr. Gregsbury out- 
lines the duties of his secretary to Nicholas — 
“Besides which, I should expect him now and 
then to go through a few figures in the printed 
tables, and to pick out a few results, so that | 
might come out pretty well on timber duty ques- 
tions, and finance questions, and so on; and | 
should like him to get up a few little arguments 
about the disastrous effects of a return to cash 
payments and a metallic currency, with a touch 
now and then about the exportation of bullion, 
and the Emperor of Russia, and bank notes, and 
all that kind of thing, which it’s only necessary to 
talk fluently about, because nobody understands 
it. Do you take me?”’ “I think I understand,” 
said Nicholas. 


RECENT OUTSTANDING ECONOMIC 
LITERATURE 


By Marion Eaton, Librarian, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston 


HE most important feature of economic and 

financial literature for the past year seems 
to have been its steadily growing emphasis on 
international connections and the impossibility of 
solving any of our worst problems without inter- 
national codperation. Sir Arthur Salter’s recent 
book, ‘‘ Recovery: the Second Effort,’’ points to 
this whole latter-day trend. It firmly contem- 
plates as an actual possibility a world in which 
war is as out of date as Phoenician galleys in in- 
ternational trade. When the world can once admit 
that abuses like robber barons, slavery and war 
are not necessities of life, there is hope they may 
disappear. There is another theme that is running 
through what one might call literary economics 
and that is beginning to appear among the most 
dry and technical books. That is a questioning of 
the usefulness of democracy in obtaining the ut- 
most happiness and comfort for the inhabitants 
of the world. 

Mr. Woodlock in the Wall Street Journal is 
writing nearly every day a column that ought to 
be much more widely read than it is. In it he 
often gives book reviews that might be the envy 
of any scholar for the wide background of reading 
and historical knowledge they display. His idea 
of what is the ideal authority for the world may 
not be yours. But he has pointed out clearly that 
some authority, some touch of what we have 
called superiority must reside in those who are to 
run successfully the nations that are, when all 
sentimental arguments are over, largely com- 
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posed of people who do not see beyond their own 
noses. He has had a lot to say about the Spaniard, 
Ortega, who writes on the possible misfortunes 
inherent in the rise of the mediocre man to power. 
And he has mentioned a recent little book by 
the Italian historian, Ferrero, called the “ Ruin of 
Ancient Civilization,’’ by which he means the 
fall of the Roman power, and in which he draws 
analogies to present-day conditions. 

An American book which gives the best pic- 
ture of this chaos of countries without strong 
leaders is Lippmann’s “The United States in 
World Affairs.’’ This book together with Salter’s 
would seem to mark the beginning of a possible 
new epoch in the handling of nations. 

I have listed some score of other titles that I 
have found to be leaders this last twelve months. 
I am making no attempt to say that they are 
the best that have been published but merely 
citing them as books I personally consider 
significant. 


Acworth, A. W. Financial Reconstruction in 
England, 1815-1822 . . . London, P. S. King, 
1925. 

I am putting this 1925 book in because we 
seem to have discovered it only this past win- 
ter, but find it to be the most valuable book 
that has been written on the proper methods of 
rehabilitation after a war. 


Barnes, James A. John G. Carlisle, Financial 
Statesman . . . Dodd, Mead, 1931. 

This is an interesting life of a statesman who 
left few direct records behind, but whose chief 
work was the firm establishing of the gold 
standard under the inspiration of Cleveland. 


Beard, Charles Austin. America Faces the Future 
. . . Houghton, Mifflin, 1932. 

A collection of essays, addresses and de- 
tailed plans by many authors, this is a most 
complete reference work on planned handling 
of economic. crises and the organization of 
industry and trade. 


Bonn, M. J. Prosperity, Myth and Reality in 
American Economic Life . . . London, Martin 
Hopkinson, 1931. 

This is one of the most thought-provoking 
books that I have read for a long time, written 
by a German professor who has lived in Eng- 
land and in the United States. His question- 
ing of what are the worth-while and lasting 
elements in our economic life is part of the 
present-day searching of fundamental values, a 
searching that may be one of our chief gains 
from the present depression. 


Cartinhour, Gaines Thomson. Branch, Group and 
Chain Banking . . . Macmillan, 1931. 
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This is a comprehensive analysis of the forces 
underlying the steady drift toward the con- 
solidation of banks. It is an excellent reference 
book, well indexed and possessed of a full 
bibliography — a book for the general reader 
as well as the banker. 


Cole, G. D. H. British Trade and (ndustry . . . 
London, Macmillan, 1932. 

I found myself eagerly reading this book on 
trains and in odd moments to find out what 
came next. It is full of charts and tables of 
British trade over the last twenty years pre- 
sented from every imaginable angle. It was 
written before the crisis of September 1931, but 
its conclusions are only strengthened by that 
event. Its whole theme is the dependence of 
British trade on world developments and on 
world ability to produce and consume. Consid- 
ered from an isolated standpoint, there is no 
hope for England’s betterment. The book as- 
sumes that reform will come from within the 
capitalist system, but the eight conditions for 
that reform are such as to make one wonder if 
it will. It is interesting as an attempt at un- 
biased analysis by a Guild Socialist, and I think 
it shows that even in radical ranks thinking 
men are beginning to realize that not every- 
one is capable of balanced judgment and far- 
seeing leadership. It faces squarely the proba- 
bility of permanent changes in the world’s 
economic life, but it shows a hope that the old 
structure may be adapted to meet these new 
conditions without complete destruction of a 
roof over our heads meanwhile. 


Einzig, Paul. 
Behind the Scenes of International Finance 
. . « Macmillan, 1931. 


International Gold Movements, 2nd ed., en- 


larged . . . Macmillan, 1931. 

The Tragedy of the Pound . . . Kegan, Paul 
1932. 

The World Economic Crisis . . . Macmillan, 
1931. 


These four books by Einzig nave all been 
much talked about this year. They show a 
strong prejudice against the French; and while 
I think much they say is true and much of it 
needs to be stated thus frankly, in reading them 
remember that in England people are prone to 
call him a mischief maker. 


Feaveayear, A. E. The Pound Sterling. A History 
of English Money . . . Oxford Clarendon 
Press, 1931. 

This is an account of the coins and currency 
of Great Britain considered as a means of pay- 
ment. It gives a full and interesting history of 
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coinage developments in England in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, showing how 
the mint weights were fixed and how gold 
gradually became the permanent standard 
against which the price of silver began to 
fluctuate. I should say this book may rank asa 
classic along with ‘Lombard St.” 


Great Britain, Parliament, Committee on Fi- 
nance and Industry. Report 
Parliament by the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, June 1931 . . . London, H. M.S. O., 
1931. 

The so-called Macmillan report gives recom- 
mendations for improvements in the monetary 
and financial system of England which pre- 


presented to 


ceded the crisis of last summer. 

Minutes of Evidence Taken before the Com- 
mittee on Finance and Industry. Vols. I 
and II, London, H. M.S. O., 1931. 
Transcript of the hearings held by the com- 

mittee with the full statements of all the vari- 

ous experts called to testify. 

This is obviously an historical document 
which every financial library should have on 
its shelves. 

Gregory, T. E. 

The Gold Standard and its Future 
don, Methuen, 1932. 


Silver Situation, Problems and Possibilities 


. . Lon- 


Manchester Univ. Press, 1932. 

These two little books are outstanding in 
their fields. They are short and simply written 
for everyone to read, and yet the essential facts 
are all set forth impartially so that you see the 
arguments of the author’s opponents as well 
as his own. 

“The Silver Situation”’ was prepared at the 
request of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce “in order to furnish the business com- 
munity with the information necessary to fol- 
low a very complex subject.’’ And it does just 
that. The other 
largely to a discussion of present conditions, but 


a pamphlet — is given up 
a sufficient background is sketched in. Professor 
Gregory himself remains firmly of the opinion 
that the problem of the gold price of silver is a 
part of the general problem of falling com- 
modity prices. 


Keynes, John Maynard. Essays in Persuasion 
Harcourt, 1932. 

Written over a period of a dozen years, 
these essays all seem to lead to the conclusion 
that the economic problem is a frightful and, 
moreover, an unnecessary muddle. The reread- 
ing of these essays in the light of present events 
seems to prove that many of Mr. Keynes’ 
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prophecies have not been so far from right, as 
many of his fellow economists thought at the 
time. He is hopeful in expecting his grand- 
children to enjoy much more prosperity than 
he has ever had, and ends on the note that the 
real problems of mankind are still the old ones 
of “life and human relations, of creation and 
behavior and religion.’’ Economists should be 
considered merely as humble, competent, and 
necessary people, like dentists. 


League of Nations. Gold Delegation of the Finan- 


cial Committee. Geneva, 1931- 

Under the heading of this committee are 
gathered several volumes of reports, ‘‘ Selected 
Articles on Gold”’ and “ The Functioning of the 
Gold Standard,” by Dr. Feliks Mlynarsky, and 
“Legislation on Gold,” with summary by 
country. Some of the volumes appeared be- 
fore June 1931, and the last report is still to 
come. I should say that any library interested 
in the international weavings of finance should 
have this whole series. 


League of Nations. Memorandum on Commercial 


Janks, 1913-1929. Geneva, 1931. 

The first of a regular series of statistics on 
the commercial banks of the world, this report 
brings together in one place figures that have 
been very difficult, if not impossible, to find. 
It is hoped that a later volume will add more 
countries and bring the figures up to date for 
1930 and 1931. It will be kept up to date bya 
table in the monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 
which appeared for the first time in February 
1932. 


Lippmann, Walter. The United States in World 


Affairs. An account of American Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1931. Harper, 1932. 

The first of a series of annual volumes which 
will give the best possible perspective on con- 
temporary events as they pass into the realm 
of history. I have already commented on its 
importance. Right now Mr. Lippmann seems 
to be on the top of a wave of popularity, a hope- 
ful sign of growing tolerance towards interna- 
tional relationships on the part of the “man in 
the street.” 


Rogers, James Harvey. America Weighs Her 


Gold . . . Yale Univ., 1931. 

This is a useful reference work for the man 
who comes in and asks what the gold standard 
is. The workings of the standard and the han- 
dling of the metal and its monetary uses are 
explained in simple language. An attempt is 
made to show the reasons for the use of the 
gold standard which grew out of the power of 
tradition more than economic reasoning, but 
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which make it none the less dangerous to 
upset. 

Salter, Sir Arthur. Recovery, the Second Effort 
,.. Century Co., 1932. 

Coming again to this book I can only say it 
should be read by everyone. Its main conten- 
tion of what must be done to weld the world 
together if our present civilization is to con- 
tinue is unanswerable. We may differ on the 
details of how to do it, but a sympathetic world 
psychology must somehow be evolved. And I 
say again that the fact that the author can 
contemplate a world without war, and be read 
seriously by all the people who are buying and 
borrowing this book, is a hopeful sign. 


Schacht, Hjalmar. The End of Reparations 
Jonathan Cape, 1931. 
A former Governor of the Reichsbank makes 
a comprehensive statement from the German 
point of view of the evils of reparations. It was 
written a year ago, and recent events seem to 
prove his case. It ranks with Bergman’s book 
if you are collecting a history of this German 
situation. 
Stamp, Sir Josiah. The Financial Aftermath of 
the War . . . Scribner, 1932. 
This is a collection of five lectures on the 
essential problems of the age, on taxation and 
tariffs, on reparations and public debts. 


Withers, Hartley. Everybody's 
Cape & Ballou, 1931. 
One of the most interesting expositions in 


Business . 


non-technical language of the economic struc- 
ture of our Western civilization that has ap- 
peared, this book outlines the efforts that are 
necessary to maintain that structure and im- 
prove it to the general benefit of the whole 
population. It emphasizes the absolute neces- 
sity for goodwill and good humor among na- 
tions and individuals. It is excellent reading for 
office boys who want to know how banking and 
business work, and it is not too hard for the 
tired business man himself to understand. 


BANK LIBRARY EXHIBITS 
A SYMPOSIUM 


By Ruth G. Nichols, Librarian, Federal Reserve 
Bank, Chicago 


N 1922, when the A. B. A. met in New York 

City with a record attendance of about 15,000 
people, there was organized an information per- 
sonnel of one hundred and fifty young women, 
including librarians in New York banks, who 
served in information booths established in the 
various hotels housing the delegates. One of the 
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features of that convention was an exhibit of 
books for bankers prepared under the direction of 
the librarians of several of the larger banks. This 
was the origin of the series of exhibits which has 
been carried on by the Financial Group at suc- 
cessive Bankers’ conventions. Therefore, this year 
is not only the tenth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the Financial Group but also of the or- 
ganization of exhibits for the A. B. A., which has 
been one of our main activities. 

It was not until the Washington meeting in 
1929, that it was recommended that we attempt 
to secure the opportunity of putting on an 
exhibit before the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion. Margaret Reynolds was appointed chairman 
of a committee to carry out this plan, but de- 
clined on the ground that she was not an invest- 
ment librarian. Rather late in the day, Virginia 
Savage was asked to assume the chairmanship. 
Due entirely to her energy, initiative, and re- 
sourcefulness, two very successful exhibits were 
shown at the I. B. A. conventions in Quebec, 
1929, and New Orleans, 1930. The booklet pre- 
pared and distributed at these meetings, ‘‘ Sources 
of Investment Information,’’ was Miss Savage’s 
idea, and it has received much commendation. 
Miss Savage manned the New Orleans exhibit al- 
most single-handed. On her recommendation, it 
was voted not to attempt such an exhibit in 1931. 
In addition to the cities mentioned, Cleveland 
and San Francisco librarians have prepared bank 
exhibits. 

The speakers who follow are expected to fill in 
the more instructive and interesting details of 
this bare outline which I have given you of our 
exhibit experience. 


PUBLICITY 
By Florence Wagner, Librarian, Wall Street Journal 


N VIEW of the greater values offered, the 

scope of my subject has been broadened well 
beyond its original proportions to include pub- 
licity for S. L. A. Exhibit publicity alone is 
negligible and more or less dependent upon the 
organization with which the exhibit is connected. 
The conclusions which I am presenting are all 
based upon my own observations and experience 
in connection with various committees of this 
Association, and are, therefore, adapted to the 
needs of our Group. 

The most essential requirement of any public- 
ity committee is the outline of a definite policy 
and undeviating adherence to it. Naturally such a 
plan must revolve about some central point of 
interest. Last year our task in this respect was 
easy. We were very fortunate to have as a speaker, 
Leonard P. Ayres, economist of the Cleveland 
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Trust Company and a man whose prognostica- 
tions have always been read eagerly by the busi- 
ness world. In view of the business depression 
which overhung the country and which seemed to 
grow more pronounced each month, it was ap- 
parent that a wider interest than usual would be 
attached to whatever a man of Mr. Ayres’ stand- 
ing might say. Accordingly, our news releases 
took full cognizance of this fact and featured him, 
and I think I may add that, as a direct result, we 
had the greatest amount of publicity covering 
the widest range of newspapers that we ever 
had. 

It is likewise advisable to include many speak- 
ers in the news releases, for one can never tell 
which one will appeal to an editor. The initial 
announcement should be sent two weeks before 
the convention opens and followed by another 
similar notice two or three days before, in order 
to impress the meeting upon the editor. In this 
way its importance is stressed and wider distribu- 
tion is likely to follow. 

In presenting exhibit publicity, it is always 
well to remember that striking ideas or circum- 
stances command much greater interest to editors 
than the mere fact of the exhibit. Such ideas may 
include keys to government publications which 
always appeal, charts and graphs which are en- 
joying unusual popularity now, timely reading 
lists or some unusual arrangement of the exhibit. 
Another point not to be ignored is the fact that in 
addition to seeking nation-wide publicity, much 
useful mention can be achieved by concentrating 
on the local press in the district in which the Con- 
vention is held and by including trade papers 
within the publicity plans. In the case of several 
of our financial library exhibits, some of our most 
effective publicity has been in banking journals 
and other widely read publications 
and these brought many inquirers to our ex- 
hibits. 

In conclusion, I should like to add that in 
gauging the success or failure of our publicity 
committees, we must not expect too much. If an 
association is a large one, if it is supported by 
public money or if its nature is such as to draw 
the interest of a wide number of people, it is 
bound to have a wide following and wide press 
notice. Carrying this thought still further, it was 
inevitable that our financial exhibits held in 
connection with the A. B. A. and the Investment 
Bankers Association would receive wide mention, 
because banks are institutions in which everyone 
is interested in some way or other, but it does not 
follow that a library exhibit at an electrical 
convention or at a business convention will carry 
this interest. Publicity is limited by the bounds 
of interest, but that does not prevent us from 
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extending those bounds to the fullest interest of 
our abilities. 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITS 


By Alma Mitchell, Librarian, Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey, Newark 


HE three exhibits that stand out in my mind 

as typical examples of industrial or technical 
library exhibits were those at the conventions of 
the American Gas Association in Atlantic City in 
1925, the Electric Railway Association in Cleve- 
land in 1927, and the National Association of 
Manufacturers in New York in 1928. At all these 
exhibits the main purpose was to present to 
those attending the conventions a model com- 
pany library. I should like to mention a 
few outstanding features of two of these ex- 
hibits. 

At the American Gas Association exhibit one 
of the interesting displays was charts prepared by 
Mrs. Wetmore, at that time librarian of Henry L. 
Doherty and Company, on Production of Gas 
According to Heating Value and Comparison of 
Prices. Through the courtesy of Mr. Jacob of the 
General Electric Company another interesting 
display at this exhibit was a large electric book 
whose pages turned automatically, telling the 
story of “Why a Corporation Library.’’ At the 
American Electric Railway Association Conven- 
tion a prominent place was given the library 
exhibit in the ‘Convention Daily,’’ one of the 
news items ending with this sentence — “If your 
company, large or small, hasn’t such a depart- 
ment, drop around at the library exhibit and learn 
how a special library will save you 500 percent of 
its cost, in eliminating the waste of your time and 
that of other executives. You'll find the display 
an eye-opener,’’ and an official of one of the 
Toronto Railway Companies requested 80 copies 
of our list, “‘ Books for a street railway library,” 
to be sent him for distribution among his em- 
ployes. 

Other industrial library exhibits held from time 
to time have been those at the Annual Congress of 
the National Safety Council, United Parents 
Exposition, and the Power Show in Chicago. 

It has always been my contention that exhibits 
of this type are an important advertising medium 
for the establishment of company libraries. There 
is no doubt but that these exhibits take time and 
energy to arrange, but if a booklet of instructions 
for exhibits could be prepared by the Exhibit 
committee of S. L. A., half of the preliminary 
work might be eliminated and the way paved for 
more frequent exhibits at all types of business 
conventions. 
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BOOKLETS AND READING LISTS 


By Sue Wuchter, Librarian, Continental Trust 
Company, Chicago 


UR two lines of exhibits have developed 

types of booklets which have been dis- 

tributed primarily in connection with these 
exhibits. 

At the A. B. A. Convention in 1924, the 
Chicago committee prepared the original Bank 
Library Booklet. At that time so-called financial 
and bank libraries were springing into existence 
on every hand, and the group of trained and ex- 
perienced librarians in the field was besieged for 
information on the organization and personnel of 
such libraries. There was little printed material, 
and it seemed essential to provide a statement 
from the librarian’s standpoint which would help 
to answer such questions. That was the first 
object in preparing the booklet. 

Moreover, the books, periodicals, and services 
displayed at the exhibit were selected from the 
standpoint of the needs of small and medium-size 
banks, as the large banks of the country either 
had or could obtain access to highly organized 
library service. The second object of the pamphlet 
was, therefore, to list this material for use in 
establishing bank collections outside of the large 
centers. The booklet met with a cordial welcome. 
It has gone through several revisions, but has re- 
tained these features throughout. It has been use- 
ful to librarians in suggesting books, but of course 
it has not served primarily as a tool for evaluating 
books for librarians themselves. 

The booklet prepared for the Investment 
Bankers Association is of a different character. 
It is a list of sources on all types of investment 
banking information arranged under subject 
headings. It is a tool for librarians and investment 
bankers for use in their daily work, and as such it 
has attracted much attention and commendation. 
The Investment Bankers Association _ itself 
thought so highly of it that it took over the 
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publication and distribution of it. The idea of the 
booklet originated with Miss Savage, and she and 
her committee were asked by the I. B. A. to revise 
it in 1930. 

The Bank Library Booklet in each case was 
paid for out of the funds collected for the exhibit, 
and it has been distributed either in connection 
with the exhibit or afterward, by S. L. A. Of 
course, the larger part of each exhibit’s expense 
has been devoted to the publication of this 
booklet. Reading lists have also been printed for 
distribution at some of the exhibits. At the last 
bankers’ exhibit, funds were low and so the book- 
let was not reprinted, but reading lists only were 
prepared by the committee. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF EXHIBITS 


By K. Dorothy Ferguson, Librarian, Bank of Italy, 
San Francisco 


INCE the Financial Library Exhibit at the 
A. B. A. Convention has developed from an 
S. L. A. advertising scheme primarily, to an 
outstanding educational feature for the Bankers, 
it would seem proper to consider the exhibit as 
part of their educational program. It is here that 
once a year the banker of the small bank, who is 
not fortunate enough to have his own Library, can 
find assembled not only the latest but the best 
books on finance, the new services that have been 
approved’by specialists, and a complete set of all 
publications of the A. B. A. This is truly an edu- 
cational project worthy of support. 

As to financing an exhibit, the procedure seems 
to have varied. At first banks and publishers 
donated money, but later the A. B. A. stepped in 
as the fairy godfather, willing to sponsor the deed. 
In good years, the publishers are willing to make 
donations, but in poor years it is easy for them 
to slash this item off their budget. So for per- 
manency of financial support, let us continue to 
sell the idea, that this is their educational exhibit, 
and we are only their handmaidens. 


DETAIL OF EXPENSE ACCOUNT 


1926 1928 1929 1930 1931 
Pamphlet........ $246.00 3,000 — $240.75 3,000 — $250.00 2,000 — $325.00 2,000 — $6.00 
6,000 slips — $41.00 
Insurance........ 25.00 $10.00 None None $10.00 
Incidentals. . 228.00 154.10 $26.30 $42.18 85.44 
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SUMMARY em| 
Amount ' a | 
Year Expenses Collected How Collected Surplus rect 
er eer $499.91 Norecord Through contributions of the 
member banks of A. B. A. ) es 
and two publishers. : -_ 
PTE ees bas be 394.85 $600.00 Member banks not only of Returned pro rata to wh 
locality. member banks. Th 
er ee 317.20 650.00 A. B. A. local Convention Returned to Financial - 
Committee, Bankers Group, 1931, and | wh 
Publishing Co., Standard used to finance 1931 = 
Statistics Co. and exhibit. an 
Moody’s. | 
eee 367.18 363.98 A. B. A. Convention Com- To Financial Group, i Hu 
30. 00* mittee. - 
| Tia eens 154.44 191.01 Balance from 1929 exhibit. $36.57. | = 
Re 
* Sale of 300 book lists at 10 cents each. bee 
} un 
"1 
CIVIC SOCIAL GROUP Financial Trends of Agencies Engaged in " 
é Giving Outdoor Relief in New York City; a 
Session Held June 17, 2:30 P.M. section of the study of financial trends of oe 
Chairman: lone M. Ely organized social work in New York City, by — 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF AND SOCIAL mate Seuaieny. Feet. te 
WELFARE PUBLICATIONS An Impressionistic View of the Winter of 1930-31 ics 
in New York City, based on statements 
By Grace P. Thorton, Russell Sage Foundation from some 900 social workers and _ public é 
N THE near future, if not in the actual present, health nurses, by Lilian Brandt. 1932. (This “i 
taxation will play a large part in the settle- report not for general circulation.) pa 
ment of the current financial upheaval, but that The activities of the Family Welfare Associa- 
phase of the problem can be more efficiently han- tion cover the entire United States as its name 
dled by those working along municipal reference __jmplies, and its publications therefore should be 
lines. For us, in the Sage Foundation, who come of _ general interest. Perhaps you have already 
constantly in touch with social workers, grappling seen them, but we will venture to mention a few: 
with the human problems brought about by the Community Planning for Homeless Men and 
depression, the recording of those facts W hich Boys; the experience of sixteen cities in the W 
they constantly face, and struggle to relieve, is of winter of 1930-31, by Robert S. Wilson. D 
paramount importance. ; 1931. sti 
And in the present depression, the output of The Emergency Worker in Unemployment 
valuable material published, generally in pam- Relief, by Elizabeth McCord. 1932. ee 
phlet form, is far greater than that of previous Governmental Relief, the report of a gal op 
crises. Such organizations as the Family W elfare finding study; submitted by the Pathfinding N. 
Association of America and the W elfare Council Committee on study of governmental de 
of New York City have their special staff of re- satiteadin dl thin Acanciutien. 1932, (Mimeo- as 
search workers, many of whom have had practical graphed not printed.) V 
experience in the eld, so know whereof they Organization and Administration of Public in 
speak. The Welfare Council studies are naturally Relief agencies, by Rose Porter. 1931. Pre- m 
of socal neers but, at tat, they may throw pared at the request of the President’s Or- fe 
light on similar problems in other communities. ganization on Unemployment Relief. di 
They start back with the situation as it existed in Procedures in Giving Relief to Families of the th 
1930 and some of the titles selected are as follows: Unemployed. 1932. Ww 
Unemployment in New York City, an estimate The Sage Foundation has also provided its cr 
of the number employed in December 1930, | quota, and probably many of you are familiar hi 
and the sources of information on the extent with the two studies of Joanna C. Colcord, Direc- Cc 
of unemployment in New York City, by — tor of the Charity Organization Department of tk 
Edna Lonigan. 1931. the Foundation: Community Planning in Un- re 
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employment Emergencies and Setting Up 
a Program of Work Relief. Miss Colcord has 
recently returned from a trip which took her to 
the Pacific Coast for the purpose of studying 
conditions all over the country. Some of her 
impressions are described in an illustrated article 
which appeared in the June Survey Graphic: 
The West is Different. This article is but a fore- 
runner of the book, Emergency Work Relief, 
which Miss Colcord is writing in collaboration 
with William C. Koplovitz and Russell H. Kurtz, 
and which the Foundation will publish. 

The Statistics Department, of which Ralph G. 
Hurlin is director, has also been active during the 
period of depression. Indeed, in collaboration with 
the Federal Children’s Bureau it inaugurated the 
Relief Bulletin, which since January 1932 has 
been prepared and distributed by the Bureau 
under the direction of Anne E. Geddes, a 
“loaned’’ member of the Foundation’s Statistics 
Department. 

And speaking of the Children’s Bureau, have 
you seen the excellent chart which it has recently 
published showing present legislation covering 
State loans to municipalities: State Aid for 
Unemployment Relief; laws of 1931 and 1932, 
comp. by F. R. Lyman? 

Along legislative lines the American Associa- 
tion of Public Welfare Officials, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago, has published the following 
pamphlets: 

Recent Developments in Legislation for Public 

Relief of Unemployment. 1931. 
More Recent Developments in Legislation 
Phau S932: 
State Legislation for Public Relief of Unem- 
ployment. 1932. 
Write to Miss Marietta Stevenson, Associate 
Director of the Association and author of these 
studies, should you care to obtain copies. 

To jump from the written to the spoken word 
—it was interesting to note the divergence of 
opinion expressed by social workers at their 
National Conference which met recently in Phila- 
delphia.» Unemployment, its future prevention 
and present relief, led the discussions, naturally. 
Voices were raised in favor of unemployment 
insurance, or, in other words, unemploy- 
ment reserve funds, and voices against. Many 
felt that the depression had caused great in- 
dividual suffering. While others doubted whether 
that point had actually been reached. Social 
workers themselves came in for their share of 
criticism and praise. Doubtless, many of you 
have read Walter Lippmann’s speech before the 
Conference in which he commended workers for 
the way in which they had met the crisis. His 
remarks were particularly cheering after the 
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attack Rabbi Silver, at an earlier meeting, made 
upon many of the present-day efforts. He did say 
by way of encouragement, however, that ‘“ Or- 
ganized charity alone stood between the country 
and revolution,’”’ which remark was met with 
enthusiasm. For a brief and spirited account of 
the Conference, expressing some of its spiritual 
significance, we refer you toa Summary issued by 
the Chicago Council of Social Agencies. Doubt- 
less, comments will also appear in ensuing num- 
bers of the Survey. 


CITY COSTS AND THE RECONSTRUCTION 
CHALLENGE 


By Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


T IS a hopeful sign that American citizens — 
more than ever before — are concentrating 
their attention upon budgeting and financial 
planning in the yreac fields of business and of 
government. Having passed through an epoch of 
chaotic disregard of costs and capacity to pay, we 
now are forced to take inventory of basic supply 
and demand, to restudy price schedules in relation 
to economic values, and to plan our fiscal policies 
accordingly. The era of order-taking has been suc- 
ceeded by a ‘new business era’’ in which super- 
salesmanship is crumbling under the attacks of a 
new and more effective competition. This new era, 
if unplanned and unregulated, would rapidly 
degenerate into a clash of cut-throat competition 
and a riot of racketeering. 

As we, as business men, are committed to the 
doctrine of ‘‘less government in business,’’ it 
devolves upon us to supply the remedy. Steps in 
this direction are already being taken. We are 
adopting codes of ethics in the various business 
fields. We are fighting for a modification of the 
Sherman anti-trust laws in so far as they cripple 
the constructive undertakings of properly or- 
ganized trade associations. And, last but not least, 
we are gathering facts and figures and making 
technological investigations and surveys upon 
which we hope to found a greatly improved busi- 
ness structure whose fabric will be shaped by the 
highest principles of economic integrity. 

The immediate problem has brought out widely 
varying suggestions. Conservatives recommend 
drastic retrenchment, while radicals advocate 
intensified expenditure discounting both present 
and future income. The radicals blame the con- 
servatives for breaking down community buying 
power, while the conservatives blame the radicals 
for attempted inflation and the mortgaging of 
future prosperity. 

All are agreed, however, that the public busi- 
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ness stands in need of immediate attention. Presi- 
dent Hoover states: “ Before the war theoretically 
every man worked 25 days a year for the national, 
state and local governments combined. In 1924 he 
worked 46 days a year. Today he works for the 
support of all forms of government 61 days out of 
a year. Continued progress on this road is the way 
to national impoverishment.’’ The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has compiled per 
capita governmental expenditure figures 1913 to 
1926 showing increases of from $7.17 to $33.60 for 
federal; from $3.97 to $13.20 for state, and from 
$10.10 to $52.43 for local governments. The total 
increase is from $30.24 in 1913 to $99.23 in 1926, 
or an increase of more than 200 percent for the 
14-year period. 

So much for statistics, Whether or not they 
reflect in all instances a disproportionate cost in- 
crease is not material, as we know that in any 
undertaking of such colossal size savings and 
economies always are possible. But before con- 
sidering the question of governmental economy 
per se, let us consider some of the dangers which 
may result from the worship of false gods in the 
guise of high-sounding slogans. Such slogans now 
being flaur’ .J before our business leaders doubt- 
less apply to many governmental units. However, 
we should not overlook the fact that ‘with few 
exceptions our municipalities and counties, not- 
withstanding the fiscal problems of the last two 
years, are safely below statutory limits of taxing 
and bonding power.”’ 

Both Washington and Wall Street, in their 
pleas for governmental economy, have realized 
that there are distinctions to be drawn. In the 
present instance they are urging that public ex- 
penditure be limited to “income-producing’”’ or 
“self-liquidating’’ public works. There are points 
in this connection, however, which cannot be 
overlooked, as it is difficult to draw the indicated 
line between different types of public improve- 
ments. For example, a badly managed municipal 
water supply plant, although essential, might be 
run at continuing loss, while increased real estate 
values might write off the entire cost of a fine 
park system within a relatively short period of 
time. 

We must remember also that what is true of 
one city may not be true of another. Many cities 
today are suffering from over-industrialization, 
while municipal services and utilities have been 
sadly neglected. In such cities an aggressive pro- 
gram of public improvements might help much 
more toward economic rehabilitation than con- 
tinued agitation for more factories and lower 
taxes. In any case such a program in such a city 
would tend to save enormous sums which other- 
wise would be dissipated in the payment of doles 
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from the community chest or city treasury. In 
this connection one writer has pointed out that 
‘“‘we have much less to fear from using red ink in 
our counting houses than from provoking Red 
talk in our meeting houses.” 

Considerable progress has been made in recent 
years in improving our methods of municipal 
financing. Several hundred cities now operate un- 
der the city manager plan which is substituting 
trained engineering and business management 
and is getting more for the taxpayer at less cost, 
The municipal research movement — reflected in 
Bureaus of Research and Municipal Reference 
Libraries — has grown steadily and out of it are 
developing new methods and new standards 
which are being successfully applied by our city, 
state and national government officials. 

What have we learned as the result of past ex- 
perience in improving city fiscal methods and 
how can we apply this knowledge most effectively 
in the present emergency? Although this is a dif- 
ficult question to answer, I would like to offer to 
you several suggestions coming under four general 
heads, as follows: 

Governmental Reorganization. This is the most 
difficult problem and one which in most instances 
calls for careful preliminary study over a period of 
time. However, no lasting solution of the local 
economy problem can be arrived at until there has 
been reintegration of overlapping local govern- 
mental and taxing units to effect a centralized 
control by qualified public officials who are di- 
rectly responsible to the electorate which votes 
them into office. Under this head also is included 
the elimination or consolidation of separate de- 
partments and bureaus when such action will 
effect economies with no sacrifice of essential 
public services. 

Taxation. Local systems of taxation in most 
instances have grown up in haphazard manner. 
The immediate need is for more attention to all 
tax sources and their relative capacities to con- 
tribute to the cost of government. With 66 percent 
of local income coming from the general property 
tax, real estate men are complaining that high 
taxes are discouraging private improvements and 
thus holding down the natural appreciation in 
value of land. Every city ought: (1) To take in- 
ventory of all its possible tax sources; (2) to 
determine their relative capacity to pay, and (3) 
to assess a fair proportion of the tax burden on 
each source up to its indicated capacity. 

Municipal Budgets. The foregoing leads us to 
consider the budgeting of municipal expenditure. 
By budgeting, however, I do not refer to the mere 
listing of proposed appropriation items, but 
rather to the formulating of a definite program for 
the maintenance and development of the city. 
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Such program should not, as is customary, be 
restricted to a single year, but should be related 
to a long-time improvement program covering a 
minimum period of ten years. The benefits of this 
method are described by the National Chamber 
as follows: “‘The long-time financial program 
breathes life into the civic aspirations of the city 
plan, lending substance to its hopes and restating its 
ambitions in definite, practical terms of what, when, 
how and by what means. It anchors hospitals to tax 
rates, links schools to bond issues, making them and 
other improvements dovetail in an orderly scheme of 
financing.” 

Accounting and Audit. In recent years the 
science of municipal accounting has made 
enormous strides and any city today that so de- 
sires may install, at considerable saving, an up-to- 
date scheme of accounting and auditing. The high 
points of modern procedure include the use of 
mechanical, labor-saving equipment, the more 
effective accounting of other-than-cash municipal 
property, and the supplementing of the usual cash 
records by the system known as accrual account- 
ing which automatically balances expenditures 
and revenues to afford a clear and continuing 
picture of the actual financial status of any 
particular municipal undertaking. 

It is important that we know not only the cur- 
rent financial status of a given municipal service, 
but also whether or not the cost of production is 
reasonable. To meet this need efforts are now be- 
ing made to develop unit-cost standards with 
which to measure the relative efficiency and 
economy of municipal expenditure. Dr. Clarence 
E. Ridley, in his report entitled Measuring Munic- 
ipal Government, published by the Municipal 
Information Service of New York, outlines 
suggested standards for measuring the results 
of fire, health, police and public works depart- 
ments. 

In the scope of this paper it has not been possi- 
ble to do more than stress certain important ele- 
ments in any scheme for the improvement of the 
financial methods of our local units of govern- 
ment. The field is vast and the literature is not 
readily available to the general public. Perhaps 
the best general authority is A. E. Buck, whose 
two volumes — Municipal Finance (1926) and 
Public Budgeting (1929) — are highly regarded. 
Reference should be made also to Dr. Lent D. 
Upson’s book on The Practice of Municipal Ad- 
ministration. The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, through its Finance Department, 
has issued a valuable series of pamphlets dealing 
with such subjects as: Capital Expenditures; 
Taxation Activities; The Financial Administra- 
tion of Government; Local Fiscal Problems, and 
Assessments. These pamphlets supply an excellent 
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outline of up-to-date procedure in the financial 
management of city governments. 

In closing may I point out that the present 
crisis in the field of municipal finance offers a real 
opportunity to the civic librarian who is familiar 
with the literature of this subject. A concise 
bibliography will be found helpful to the public 
officials of almost any city, and the press should 
welcome such aids in connection with their news 
and editorial departments. There are, also, many 
organized citizens’ groups seeking information 
upon which to make studies and to formulate 
recommendations for greater economy in govern- 
ment. 

In many of our cities today progress toward 
better government at lower cost has been greatly 
hastened by the effective services rendered by 
librarians who are specializing in this particular 
field. In extending my warm congratulations to 
these able workers upon the fine service which 
they have rendered in the past, may I also express 
the hope that they will accept the challenge of still 
greater service now presented to them. By so do- 
ing I am sure that they will contribute materially 
to the reconstruction of American business and to 
the development of the American city as a still 
better place in which to live. 


THIS YEAR IN CIVIC AND SOCIAL LIBRARIES 


By lone M. Ely, Librarian of Bureau of Government, 
University of Michigan 


AST month a questionnaire was sent to mem- 
bers of the Civic-Social Group, asking for 
information on library activities of the current 
year. Nearly 100 librarians responded. The result 
is somewhat impressionistic, as the value of the 
survey lies more in its suggestiveness than in ac- 
tual content and informational items. If we gain 
some idea of the resources of our libraries and of 
the particular interests and problems of our 
librarians at this time, it is enough. Of the report- 
ing libraries, two stated that their libraries had 
been discontinued, due to the depression. Appar- 
ently the mortality rate has not been high in this 
group. These librarians are now employed, but 
not in libraries. 

The first question asked was what subjects 
have been of greatest interest to library users. 
As was expected, unemployment relief and unem- 
ployment insurance were of first concern, although 
it was not surprising that almost an equal number 
of libraries reported special collections of material 
on local government. Several bibliographies on 
unemployment problems were listed, the New 
York Municipal Reference Library reported that 
it collects all news items on loca! unemployment, 
and a mimeographed bibliography on unem- 
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ployment insurance was found to be available 
through the Industrial Relations section of Prince- 
ton University. This library also has a 31-page 
bibliography on unemployment prevention, 
compensation and relief, including company, 
trade union and public programs, compiled last 
September and supplemented in November and 
January. Edith Guerrier, Boston Public Library, 
reports a bibliography on unemployment. We 
also have notice of a list on unemployment, in- 
dustrial and old age pensions, obtainable through 
the Lincoln National Life Insurance Company. 
Miss Shreve, the librarian, collects reports of new 
policies announced by various companies, es- 
pecially family income, retirement and other 
forms of annuities. Family problems are the con- 
cern of the National Council Library of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and bibliographies 
on family relations may be obtained from that 
source. The Industrial Relations Counselors Inc. 
has bibliographies on job analysis and on public 
employment exchanges which may be of special 
interest to our Group; this organization has also a 
special collection of material on public employ- 
ment exchanges. 

Legislation has recently been enacted, or sur- 
veys of local government are under way or have 
recently been completed in 18 states. A good deal 
of the research connected with these surveys has 
been carried on with the help of libraries connected 
with the Civic-Social Group. An invaluable aid to 
research on local government is the bibliography 
on county government compiled by the Munici- 
pal Reference Library in New York City, and 
published in Municipal Reference Library Notes in 
January and February of this year. The meager 
bibliography of this subject, scattered in local 
studies, is most unsatisfactory and difficult to 
uncover, so this source list is more than welcome. 
This same library has made a bibliography on 
methods of tax collection, and one on cities that 
have defaulted. Miss Rankin also collects ma- 
terial on salary reductions and financial curtail- 
ments in all cities, and has lists on air rights as 
they pertain to adjoining buildings, on taxicabs, 
and on maps in relation to city planning. We all 
know this library as a ready source for municipal 
data, and appreciate direct information as to its 
resources. 

The National Institute of Public Administra- 
tion reports a special collection of material on 
police administration, and the Municipal Refer- 
ence Library in Cincinnati has a bibliography 
covering this subject, zoning administration, 
special assessments and Cincinnati government. 
The librarian of the Chamber of Commerce sent 
in several folders on Cincinnati, to illustrate the 
type of information her library assembles. 
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The Chicago Municipal Reference Library 
issues, at irregular intervals, a summary of What 
Our City Councils are Doing, consisting of a brief 
record of references to ordinances introduced in or 
passed by city councils of large cities. A public 
health list, made up of references to books, pam. 
phlets and periodicals received in the library is 
issued semi-monthly. It is exceedingly interesting 
to note the new emphasis and value attached to 
many of this library’s older studies. In 1914 Mr, 
Rex prepared a 69-page report to the mayor and 
aldermen on a practical plan for relieving destitu- 
tion and unemployment in the city of Chicago; 
just a little reminder of unemployment problems 
of other days. Of special interest is the tabulation 
by Mr. Rex of Comparative Tax Rates of 93 
Cities in the United States Having a Population 
of Over 100,000, for the year 1931. I am wonder. 
ing if this table appeared before Mr. Rightor's 
table, published annually in the National Munici- 
pal Review, and if it is to be repeated each year, 

Miss Greer, at the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, is at work on a new edition of her weil- 
known bibliography on Public Administration, 
This is welcome news, indeed, to those of us who 
have felt the lack of an up-to-date comprehensive 
bibliography in this field. 

Miss Hasse, bibliographer at the Brookings 
Institution, has a comparative analysis of state 
manuals. This is in manuscript form, but quite 
full, and may be borrowed. She also has on cards 
“Abstracts (in English) of all official Russian 
labor material issued since 1914.’’ A bibliography 
of the War Finance Corporation is under way; 
notes are ready, but have not been put into final 
shape. A reference list Miss Hasse is compiling on 
Air Transport source material in Washington is 
practically completed. 

This past year the Municipal Reference Library 
at Los Angeles enlarged extensively its material 
on fire protection, especially fire hazards and in- 
spection. To a more limited extent, material has 
been collected by this library on unemployment 
relief measures considered by cities, city service 
employment policies, city and county consolida- 
tion and teletype for police work. Miss Hollings- 
worth, the librarian, has bibliographies on recla- 
mation of sewage water for use as an auxiliary 
water supply; fire hazards in institutions, es- 
pecially hospitals; telephone rate regulation; 
disintegration of concrete in alkali soils; wind 
bracing in buildings; and nutrition value in 
evaporated milk. 

The Chart of Philadelphia’s Government, pub- 
lished by their Bureau of Municipal Research in 
1926, is being revised and will be completed some 
time this year. 

The librarian of the Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
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mental Research is at work on an index to the 
many studies made by that Bureau. This index 
will probably be published upon completion. 

The Bureau of Government of the University 
of Michigan maintains a special collection of ma- 
terial on rural local government. Emphasis has 
also been given to material on metropolitan 
areas, both in the United States and abroad. The 
Bureau's latest publication is a study of township 
government. 

The department of Legislative Reference of 
Baltimore, Maryland, recently took over a valu- 
able collection of material on Maryland history 
which has heretofore belonged to the Baltimore 
City Library. This material is now being cata- 
logued, and much “lost”’ information brought to 
light. 

Two studies have been undertaken by the 
Bureau of Government at Amherst College. One 
is of the Connecticut Valley Region which it is 
hoped to complete during 1932-33, and one of 
municipal reporting in Massachusetts which will 
be completed during 1932. In addition an Honors 
student has made a study of the political relations 
of the city manager which will also be available 
during 1932. A minor study has been carried out 
by the Connecticut Valley Branch of the Joint 
Committee on Unemployment dealing with the 
present financial condition of certain cities and 
towns in the Connecticut Valley. 

The Legislative Reference Bureau of the 
Rhode Island State Library issues an annual 
check list of state documents and also compiles 
each year, through correspondence with town and 
city clerks, lists of highway surveyors and road 
authorities. In 1931 this library collected material 
for several Rhode Island commissions — liquor 
legislation, unemployment relief and laws per- 
taining to fisheries. 

Passing to national and international libraries, 
I quote from C. O. Howard, Librarian of the Bu- 
reau of Pensions, Veterans Administration: 

“ Since the passage of the Act of Congress, author- 
ising official government records to be made accesst- 
ble to the public so as to permit students, historians, 
librarians and others to inspect them, there have 
been conflicting views as to who were to be the benefi- 
ctaries of such legislation, and what records if any 
could be withheld so as to preserve the original papers 
seriously affected by age which would be quickly 
destroyed if handled.” 

Mr. Howard then adds that his library has re- 
cently uncovered sources of information for 
genealogical research not heretofore available to 
the public in the papers filed in support of pension 
claims. He reports two recent bibliographies on 
pension history and on pensions of foreign coun- 
tries for their soldiers. A bibliography of Pension 
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Bureau publications not mentioned in the catalog 
of the Library of Congress is underway, but will 
not be completed until the two lists have been 
compared and any publications not mentioned in 
either list have been located. 

Miss Lacy, at the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, emphasizes their collection on state 
and local problems, especially problems relating 
to taxation. This Bureau has a bibliography on 
farm life, and a list of business and banking peri- 
odicals reviewing the economic situation. In 
January 1931, this library compiled an extensive 
bibliography on the cost of production of wheat 
from 1923-1930, with references relating to the 
United States and some foreign countries. 

The World Peace Foundation Library reports 
special collections on disarmament, the Far 
Eastern crisis, causes of economic depression, 
juvenile courts, and international child welfare. 
Miss Marie Carroll mentions two useful bibliog- 
raphies to be obtained through the World Peace 
Foundation: Index Bibliographicus, catalogue 
international des bibliographies courantes (Ber- 
lin, 1931); and Key to League of Nations docu- 
ments, supplementing the key of 1920-29, and 
placed on sale in 1930. 

Miss Savord, Librarian Council on Foreign 
Relations, has been busy with those large and 
important subjects, the League of Nations and 
War Debts and Reparations. The most ex- 
tensive piece of work undertaken in her library 
this last year was the bibliography prepared for 
and printed in Lippman & Scroggs United States 
in World Affairs. This title has been included in 
the summer reading list prepared by the A. L. A. 
and the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education. 

The British Library of Information now re- 
ceives all of the more important publications of 
the British Government, and is a good source for 
material on unemployment insurance. An 18-page 
bibliography on India was compiled in this 
library and published as India Information series 
no. 42, March 1931. 

As to public health libraries identified with the 
Civic Social Group, a good many apparently con- 
tain only medical books and answer only medical 
questions. Some, however, are especially con- 
scious of their relation to municipal health and 
problems of health administration in cities. 
Several health libraries offer information of a very 
special type. Mary Waldo Taylor of the Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund is collecting material 
on adequate nutrition at low cost. This past year 
the Tuberculosis League of Pittsburgh, where 
Adeline M. Macrum is librarian, emphasized 
vocational and educational material for the ex- 
tuberculosis patient, the health of the school child 
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and negro health, with special reference to tuber- 
culosis. Bibliographies on tuberculosis of the eye, 
tuberculous laryngitis and lobectomy were com- 
piled by this League, as well as bibliographies on 
hospital libraries, health of school teachers and 
open-air schools. 

The Federal Board of Education gets out a 
mimeographed list of recent accessions relating 
to education, emphasizing vocational educa- 
tion. 

This completes, I think, the outline of some of 
the special information on current subjects re- 
ported by our libraries throughout the coun- 
try. 

The second question asked of civic and social 
librarians was what unusual reference informa- 
tion or sources had been recently uncovered. 
Reference items are no man’s land. Not a source 
reported fails to register as of possible future use. 
Here are the times, just as they were sent in. The 
first one will appeal especially to anyone inter- 
ested in appraisal work. 


U. S. Treasury department. Bureau of internal 
revenue. Depreciation studies, preliminary 
report of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, Jan. 
1931. 

Russia. Décrets et resolutions de la R. S. F. S. R. 

depuis 1917-1922. 

In Bulletin de l’institut intermediare interna- 
tional. 1917-1921 in v. 8 (1923): 344-385. 
1921-1922 in v. 9 (1924): 173-201; 399-415. 
1922 in v. 10 (1925): 138-164; 352-365. 

Survey of Federal prohibition, giving statistics 
of alcoholism; intoxication and crime: day 
court records; economic aspects of prohibition. 
These valuable tables appear in the April 1932 
issue of the Bulletin of the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Semi-annual Survey of Current Literature on 
Industrial Relations, with special bibliogra- 
phies on questions of immediate interest such 
as: Five-Day Week, Age Factor in Industry, 
Industrial Relations Counselors. 

A compilation of the World Peace Foundation 
Library of a Subject Index to Economic and 
Financial Documents of the League of Nations, 
1927-1930. 

A Summary of Current Literature on Water Pol- 
lution Research, published by the Great 
Britain Department Scientific and industrial 
Research. 
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Tabulations in the periodical State Government, 
published by the American Legislators’ Asso. 
ciation. 

The Commerce Clearing House publication op 
Federal and State Tax Systems, published an. 
nually, now in its third year. 

Detailed foreign population statistics for certain 
metropolitan areas. 

France: 

Journal officiel de la république francaise, Dee, 
23, 4931. 

Census for the département de la Seine, Feb. 9, 
1932. 

Census for the département de la Seine, 
Feb. 9, 1932 supplement. 

Italy: 

Institute centrale di 
d'Italia. 

Compendio statistico Roma, Instituto poli- 
grafico della stato Liberia, 1931. 

Basic List of Municipal Documents, published 
by the Special Libraries Association. 


statistics del regno 


A third question asked was ‘‘ What is your most 
pressing library problem?” Several librarians are 
concerned with methods of caring for and catalogu- 
ing document material, especially when issued in 
pamphlet form. This is a problem that should be 
considered carefully and methods worked out in 
conjunction with the Methods Committee. One 
librarian mounts all pamphlets in manila covers, 
but now finds that this procedure takes too much 
time. Another wants information on efficient 
methods of indexing document information. The 
Armstrong Association of Philadelphia asks for 
suggestions for popularizing its library among 
those who should become better acquainted 
with its resources. They are planning a small 
folder to he circulated in the community, and will 
greatly appreciate any suggestions. Still another 
librarian wants to know how to move a library, 
especially one having a large percentage of 
pamphlets. A number of librarians have the 
problem of discarding material without sacrificing 
historical value. Another asks in what order 
library activities should be thrown overboard 
should the depression call for retrenchment other 
than in the payroll. These are all problems of 
concern to S. L. A. and to our Group, and it is to 
be hoped that investigation directed toward their 
solution may receive support and help from 
librarians everywhere. 
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NEWSPAPER GROUP 


Session Held June 16, 3 P.M. 
Chairman: David G. Rogers 


HISTORICAL SURVEY OF NEWSPAPER 
| LIBRARIES 


By Joseph F. Kwapil, Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia 


S FAR as it can be traced, newspaper libra- 
A rians were the first special librarians, and 
newspaper libraries were the first special libraries 
in this country. In his book, Newspaper Reference 
Libraries — Their History and Service, Robert 
W. Desmond says this: 


“The New York Herald was one of the first 
newspapers in America to show an understanding 
of the value of a library within its organization (a 
special library). It was founded in 1835 by James 
Gordon Bennett, Sr., and in 1845 it started tts first 
library. By 1870 it ts known that there were about 
8,000 volumes all properly indexed. In 1860 Robert 
Blight was directed to organize the Herald Index 
Bureau. He indexed all the subject matter of im- 
portance and interest appearing in the Herald 
from its first issue in 1835. The result was one of 
the most remarkable things of its kind at that time, 
and it was continued under Robert Blight from 1860 
to 1880, and then by others, until the New York 
Herald was purchased by Frank A. Munsey in 
1920. The Herald Morgue was a distinct de- 
partment from the library and index and was started 
in 1862. 

“The New York Tribune was founded in 1841 
and the Tribune library was started by George 
Ripley between 1846 and 1849. In 1874 an entire 
room was set aside for the library in the new Trib- 
une Building. At that time there were about 5,000 
volumes in the collection. The biographical depart- 
ment was started about 1860 and was used solely for 
biographical matter, as was the custom in those 
days. It is stated that the clipping library of the 
Tribune when it was merged with that of the 
Herald in 1920 went back as far as 1875, indicat- 
ing that posstbly material other than obituaries was 
saved beginning about that time. The Tribune 
printed news index of articles appearing in that 
paper was started in 1875 and continued until 
1920. It is to be observed that in the case of both the 
Herald and Tribune the organization of an 
index seemed to have an echo in the subsequent filing 
of clippings from current issues of the daily news- 
papers. 

“The New York Times was established by 
Henry J. Raymond and George Noice in 1851. It 
began its written index about that time, and it is 
believed that the ciipping file was started about the 
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same period. The printed Times Index as we 
know it was started in 1913.” 

The New York World was founded by Alexan- 
der Cummings and was first issued June 14, 
1860. It was purchased and rejuvenated by Joseph 
Pulitzer in 1884. Its library and biographical 
department was organized in 1889. In subsequent 
years it developed into the largest of its kind in 
the country. After the death of Joseph Pulitzer in 
1911, it was permitted to go into gradual decline 
until the World was sold and merged with the 
Telegram in 1931. 

The New York Evening Post was founded by 
Alexander Hamilton and William Coleman, 
November 16, 1801. The exact date of the es- 
tablishment of the library is not known definitely, 
but it is an established fact that there was a well- 
organized library previous to the Civil War. 
However, it was not housed in a separate room 
until 1907, when the Post moved into its new 
building on Vesey Street. At that time it had a 
well-established library of about 6,000 volumes. 
The clipping collection was started after the 
Spanish American War, about 1899. 

The Boston Globe library was established as a 
separate unit on May 1, 1887. The Globe moved 
into its new building at 244 Washington Street 
at that time, and a room was set aside with the 
word ‘“‘Library”’ painted on the door. This was a 
remarkable stride in a day when most libraries 
were ‘‘ Morgues.’’ Edson W. White was the first 
librarian, 

The Boston Herald library was established in 
1876, and includes the library of the former 
Boston Journal with clippings dating back to the 
early sixties. The Herald moved into its new 
building at 255 Washington Street in 1878, and 
in this building a special room was provided for 
the use of the library. 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger was founded in 
1836, and shortly after a library was started. On 
December 3, 1864, the newspaper was purchased 
by George W. Childs, and in 1867 the Public 
Ledger moved into its new building, facing on 
Independence Square, which was considered 
at that time the finest newspaper building 
in existence. Room 316 was set aside for the 
library, consisting of several thousand _ vol- 
umes. A clipping file was started in the early 
nineties. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer started its library in 
1889. 

Chicago Tribune started its library shortly after 
the Civil War. Its clipping and photograph 
“Morgue” about 1895. 

Detroit News started its library in 1880. 

San Francisco Chronicle library was started in 
1879, 
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Springfield Republican was established in 1824. 
It had a library for a good many years, but did 
not begin to file clippings systematically until 
1888. 

In the early days of journalism in this country, 
the growth of newspapers was very slow but 
gradual. At this time the newspapers were small. 
Life was simple. The needs for reference were 
limited. Often a five-foot shelf met all the require- 
ments. Newspapers grew in the same proportion 
as the growth of the country in population, and 
libraries grew accordingly. 

Newspapers have always made the greatest 
strides during the great crises in history. The 
Mexican War, Civil, Spanish American and 
World War all stimulated the growth of news- 
papers beyond normal through the multiplication 
of readers eager to read the latest news of the 
day’s events. At such times attention is focused on 
the library, and the consciousness of failure dur- 
ing these crises no doubt spurred editors and pub- 
lishers to improve and expand their library 
facilities. 

In the early days of the newspaper library 
modern steel equipment was unknown, and the 
wooden type of shelving was the standard equip- 
ment of almost every ‘‘ Morgue.’’ It reminded one 
of a storage room rather than a library. Generally 
it was a hidden back room that could not be used 
for any other purpose. In most cases it was 
jammed to overflowing with junk other than 
library paraphernalia. The aisles were narrow and 
there was scarcely room for the workers’ desks. 
Very rarely did the ‘‘ Morgue”’ enjoy the luxury 
of a window to permit daylight or ventila- 
tion. It was a ‘‘ Morgue” in every sense of the 
word. 

Newspaper librarians of the former generations 
were all pioneers and individualists. They kept 
strictly to themselves and were suspicious of other 
members of their craft. They were afraid to be 
seen talking to one another for fear of losing their 
jobs. Getting together to discuss their problems 
was an unheard-of thing. No two ‘‘ Morgues”’ were 
operated on a similar basis. The work was done in 
a haphazard manner with practically no facilities. 
The wages were low, and in most cases the work 
was done by mere boys who had not even finished 
the eighth grade in school. The status of the 
‘“‘Keeper of the Morgue”’ was often little more 
than that of an office boy. In many cases he was a 
veteran who had outlived his usefulness in the 
news room. Too much was not expected, and it 
was an event when the “ Morgue”’ produced in an 
emergency. 

The high spot in the history of newspaper 
libraries was the first meeting of newspaper li- 
brarians at Atlantic City during the annual 
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conference of S. L. A. The object of this meeting 
was to form a Newspaper Group for the purpose 
of betterment of newspaper libraries by the 
interchange of ideas and methods. Four brave 
souls had the audacity to meet on a common 
ground to discuss their problems. It was the first 
meeting of its kind in more than eighty years of 
newspaper library history. The barrier was 
broken and much was found in common. Each 
realized that the other librarians were regular 
fellows, willing to give and take and equally eager 
to improve their departments. This contact 
broadened their horizon and made them conscious 
of the fact that they were each doing a most vital 
work for their newspaper. They discovered they 
were groping in the dark, much like the worm in 
the wood, in a world all their own. They made 
comparisons as to methods in use in their respec- 
tive departments and were able to get the correct 
status of their library from the standpoint of 
efticiency. They all saw a light, and today it is 
shining more brightly than ever. 

From the newspaper library standpoint, the 
last ten years have been the most momentous in 
history. Greater strides were made in this period 
than in eighty years previously. More literature 
about newspaper libraries has been published 
than in all time previous. Interest in newspaper 
libraries went far beyond the immediate members 
of the Group and was stimulated greatly in all 
parts of the country by the yearly meetings of 
the Newspaper Group and articles appearing in 
trade journals such as Editor & Publisher and 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES. During this period more than 
150 newspaper libraries were created, re-organized 
or re-equipped. If S. L. A. could not claim credit 
for any other achievement, its existence could be 
justified on this score alone. 

Today there are more than 2,288 daily news- 
papers in the United States with a combined daily 
circulation of over 45,000,000. There is hardly 
one that has not some kind of a library where 
reference books, cuts, clippings or photos are kept. 
No real newspaper can function efficiently with- 
out one. We do know that there are more than 300 
well-organized newspaper libraries under direc- 
tion of experienced newspaper librarians with one 
or more assistants. 

The present-day newspaper librarian has 
learned much about the operation of the news- 
paper library even if not a member of the Group. 
Through the activities of its members and articles 
prepared by them and published in trade journals, 
they have been able to garner many ideas and 
methods in vogue in the leading newspaper 
libraries of the country. They have learned to 
conduct their libraries efficiently and economi- 
cally, and thereby have established such high 
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standards that it has become a profession rather 
than a mere job. College graduates are taking it 
up as a vocation and several large state uni- 
yersities have added a newspaper library course 
to their curricula. 

Newspaper librarians through their initiative 
and enterprise have won the respect and confi- 
dence of the whole journalistic profession. Lee A. 
White, a high executive of the Detroit News, 
says: 

“The work newspaper librarians are wisely, 
earnestly and patiently doing ts to my mind an 
eloquent answer to the familiar challenge flung at 
the press. Their work, and thetr happily increasing 
resources for the systematic dispensing of exact 
information, make for accuracy, which ts the soul of 
good journalism. Shallowness, superficiality and 
error never had less justification than since publish- 
ers discovered the wisdom and economy of adequate 
libraries adequately staffed. Of those every forward- 
looking editorial executive is well aware; and how- 
ever frequent or sharp his criticism may be, he 
boasts of the service of the reference department.” 

Dr. Lucy Maynard Salmon of Vassar in her 
book, The Newspaper and the Historian, wrote: 

“The provision of a fund of exact information 
through the library has done more to raise the 
standard of the newspaper than any other thing. In 
the opinion of the historians the improvement was 
particularly noticed in the World War, when the 
constant comparison necessary between the past and 
present conditions was only possible through the use 
of the newspaper. 

“The early newspaper editorial mighi claim to 
infallibility of judgment, but the editorial of today 
may with greater justice lay claim to omniscience. 
The slightest error of statement in regard to events 
brings on it satire of its even more omniscient com- 
petitors, while the danger of libel suits lurks in every 
misstatement in regard to the individual.” 

Will C. Conrad, former librarian of Milwaukee 
Journal and at present editorial writer on that 
paper, says: 

“The newspaper library is in existence because 
journalism has changed. The old haphazard days in 
the production of the newspaper are gone. News 
today is a continuing story. The newspaper is con- 
temporary history. The news story of this issue 
hitches on the news story of the last issue and fore- 
casts that of the next. It contains all the facts that 
are necessary to make the situation intelligible to the 
reader, 

“What makes this possible? The newspaper 
library! It has become the repository of the materials 
from which the news story and the editorials, if you 
please, are built. It has become the most important 
factor in the news plant, the very center of the 
plant,” 
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Robert W. Jones, editorial writer on the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, in a paper read before the 
Newspaper Group at the San Francisco con- 
ference, says this about the newspaper library: 

“We are thinking of the inspired genius who first 
visualized the modern newspaper library admin- 
istered by trained experts. The arsenal filled with 
live ammunition for the firing line and not an aggre- 
gation of junk worth about the price of waste paper. 
Surely this enlightened benefactor must at some 
time have been one of the noble army of martyrs 
known as editorial writers. For whatever use other 
newspaper workers may make of the library, there 
are times when the writer of editorials feels that this 
institution must have been created for his special 
benefit. These are the emergencies when the comple- 
tion of a timely editorial depends on his corraling 
one little elusive fact or figure which he racks his 
alleged brain in vain to remember. Then it is that 
what we used to call ‘ Morgue’ becomes a veritable 
life-saving station. If the secrets of the craft were 
known, many an editorial which seems to strike real 
fire out of a mass of unpromising material had its 
origin or inspiration in something gleaned from the 
library's capacious comprehensive files. The edi- 
torial writer whose newspaper does not possess such 
a library 1s working under heavy handicap. To the 
discerning eye the editorial page of a newspaper that 
has a real library reflects in every column its health- 
ful stimulating influence.” 

In recent years the whole tempo of newspaper 
publishing has been speeded up to a degree never 
dreamed of a generation ago. The multiple-paged 
newspaper with its many columns of text and 
pictures presented a problem for the newspaper 
librarian. To be able to give a speedy service to 
the many departments of the paper it was neces- 
sary to synchronize it to the rest of the paper. Old 
methods and equipment had to be discarded to 
make it possible for the work to be placed on a 
mass production basis. The old type wooden 
shelving and equipment was replaced with the 
very latest type steel filing units. The old custom 
of putting everything in one bag whether a cut, 
photograph, clipping, or mat was discarded in 
many cases. Each type of material was segregated 
and filed in separate units of the type and size 
best suited for the particular purpose — thus 
creating a great saving of floor space. The new 
type angle tip guide with the large open window 
was a big step forward, allowing for higher visibil- 
ity and greater ease in filing. In combination with 
the large bulletin type typewriter, it was the 
meafis of revolutionizing the work in the news- 
paper library. The adoption of the special big 
type typewriter has meant as much to the news- 
paper library as the adoption of the wheel to the 
uses of transportation. The use of the alphabetic 
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sorter and this typewriter on a high stand, with 
rubber-tired wheels, have made it possible to cut 
down the time of filing by one half. Much thought 
was also given to the subject of classification to 
make the system simple, consistent and easy to 
operate. The adoption of the smaller size folders 
or envelopes for clippings has made it possible to 
subdivide large masses of material into smaller 
units, thereby almost eliminating the process of 
shuffling clippings. 

All these things mentioned have been factors in 
placing the modern reference department on 
such a high standard that it is the marvel of this 
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present-day generation. This change from the 
haphazard to the efficient, from the ‘‘ Morgue” 
to the reference department, has occurred within 
the last ten years. More ground being covered in 
this period than in eighty years previous. News. 
paper librarians are the real historians of this 
era. At no time since the dawn of history has it 
been possible to organize facts on so vast a scale 
and so make them easily available for this and 
the unborn generations to come. The work of the 
newspaper librarian of today will go down to 
posterity as one of the big accomplishments of 
this generation. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


ANNUAL REPORTS 
BALTIMORE CHAPTER 


RIOR to the first meeting of the Baltimore 
Chapter held November 7, 1931, the officers 
endeavored to plan a series of bi-monthly meet- 
ings that would prove of interest to each of our 
members. The membership of our Group being 
quite limited, prohibited our planning special 
meetings for certain classifications such as Com- 
mercial-Technical, Civic-Social, Insurance, etc. 
We had in mind, also, the elimination of expense 
to the individual whenever and wherever possible. 
At the invitation of one of our members, 
Eleanor Falley, Librarian at Goucher College, we 
met in the Alumni Lodge of that institution, 
Saturday afternoon, November 7th. Miss Falley, 
with her assistants, took us through the Library 
and explained the various methods used by them 
in their daily work. A very delightful luncheon 
was served when we completed our tour and 
preceding a short business meeting. 

A luncheon meeting was held at the Engineer’s 
Club of Baltimore on December 5th. John P. 
DuVal, our host, is Librarian of the Pennsylvania 
Water and Power Company and a member of our 
Chapter. Miss M. E. Graham, in charge of the 
filing department at Robert Garrett and Sons, 
Bankers, described the company’s filing system 
which was installed by the Library Bureau. Mr. 
DuVal read and discussed a paper which he had 
just completed on The Indexing and Filing of 
Drawings and Plans in an Engineer’s Office. The 
system used is a decimal scheme, and the idea is 
most ingenious and adaptable for the large op@ra- 
tions of the corporation with which he is associ- 
ated. 

The Executive Board accepted the invitation 
of our Chapter to hold its February meeting in 


Baltimore. February 20th having been decided 
upon, the entire membership of the local Chapter 
looked forward with the greatest amount of an- 
ticipation to the week-end and to the plans being 
made for the entertainment of our guests. We 
were delighted when we learned that 24 members 
of the Board and Advisory Council had accepted 
our invitation — this was the largest attendance 
at any board meeting ever held. Baltimore had 
something of which to be proud. Those present 
were guests of the Maryland Casualty Company 
at luncheon on Saturday and, immediately after 
the meeting, were guests at a tea given by Mr. 
Joseph L. Wheeler, Librarian, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library. 

A dinner planned by the Baltimore members 
was given at the Lord Baltimore Hotel on Satur- 
day night. The three speakers were Honorable 
Howard W. Jackson, Mayor of Baltimore; Dr. 
Jacob Hollander, Economist, Johns Hopkins 
University and Mr. Angus Fletcher, C.B.E., and 
a fellow member. Dr. John C. French, Librarian, 
Johns Hopkins University, was toastmaster. 
The following day was devoted to a sight-seeing 
trip of Baltimore and Annapolis. Complimentary 
to its Librarian, Miss Vashti Wallace, the United 
Railways and Electric Company furnished us 
with a bus for our trip, without charge. 

The fact of meeting personally and listening to 
the messages of so many Board and Advisory 
Council members, stimulated much interest in 
our Chapter and its activities. Since the meeting 
of the Board, we have had several new members 
join our Chapter. 

Our fourth meeting was held as a dinner meet- 
ing, and we had as our speaker, Dr. N. Bryllion 
Fagin, Johns Hopkins University, to speak on 
American Literature and the Special Library. A 
view of a thesis in the making and much interest- 
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ing information as to sources of early American 
History and the influence of an American on 
French and English Literature was given us. 
The final meeting of the year will be held the 
latter part of June, at which time reports of the 
two conventions will be given and election of 
officers for the coming year will take place. 


* * * 


Several of our members are from libraries “in 
the making.” It is always a pleasure, and we feel 
that the Chapter has accomplished a great deal, 
when called upon by these members to give ad- 
vice on one or more subjects. 

An attempt has been made to compile a direc- 
tory of the special libraries in Baltimore. It has 
been very difficult to complete this information, 
but we have received all data necessary except 
that from three libraries. The directory will be 
completed and available in mimeograph form 
within a short time. 

Our Membership Committee is to be congratu- 
lated. It has added about ten new members to our 
list during the year 1931-1932. 

LaurA A. WoopWARD 
President 


BOSTON CHAPTER 


HE Boston Chapter of Special Libraries 
Association in 1932 completes its thirteenth 
year. Founded in 1918 as the Special Libraries 
Association of Boston, by a few special librarians 
of Boston and vicinity, the Association now num- 
bers approximately two hundred and seventy 
members, and represents practically every type 
of special library. , 
It has become increasingly difficult in so large 
an Association with such varied interests to ar- 
range programs sufficiently general in appeal for 
the Association as a whole. The Executive Board 
has endeavored, rather, to so alternate its meeting 
places and topics as to reach each class of mem- 
bers at one meeting or another, and to offer not 
only such ‘‘sight-seeing’’ tours as that of our 
meeting at the Herald-Traveler Building, but 
also purely professional programs such as Miss 
Hyde’s stimulating discussion of subject analyt- 
ics. We also felt that an occasional contact with a 
neighboring public library would be profitable, 
and, through the courtesy of Mr. George Evans, 
we were privileged to visit the Somerville Public 
Library and hear Dr. Harry A. Koopman’s de- 
lightful readings from the poems of Sam Walter 
Foss, once librarian of the Somerville Public 
Library. 
The Association held eight meetings during the 
year, from September to May, with December 
omitted. Each meeting was preceded by a dinner 
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gathering. The first meeting was held in the 
children’s room of the Somerville Public Library. 
June Donnelly, Director, Simmons College 
Library School, discussed the A. L. A. Convention 
at New Haven, and Katherine Maynard and 
Abbie Glover, our former president, told us about 
the Detroit Conference of S. L. A. Mr. Evans 
spoke briefly of the work of the Somerville Public 
Library and introduced Dr. Harry A. Koopman 
of Brown University, who talked of Sam Walter 
Foss — poet and librarian. 

The October meeting was held in the library of 
Sampson & Murdock Company, directory pub- 
lishers. Mr. Charles Hawks of the company told 
us about city directories, and how to use them, 
and Dr. Alfred Lane, Professor of Geology at 
Tufts College, gave an interesting description of 
maps and map-making. 

November found us at the Morgan Memorial, 
where Mr. A. Vereide, and Rev. E. J. Helms of 
the Memorial not only told us of social work in 
Boston and at the Memorial, but also took us ona 
tour of the various Good Will Industries, closing 
with a visit to the beautiful Church of All Na- 
tions. 

In January we visited the new building of the 
Massachusetts School of Art. The subject of 
the evening was Art in Industry, and our 
speakers were: Mr. John Alcott, Director of 
Industrial Design, Mr. Charles Newell, Prin- 
cipal of the school, and Mrs. Effie Whittet, 
school librarian. 

The February meeting was held at Baker 
Library, Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, preceded by dinner at the Faculty 
Club. Mr. Milton Lord, newly appointed Director 
of the Boston Public Library, was presented to 
the Association. Dr. Arthur Cole, Administrative 
Curator, spoke on the Baker Library, and Dr. 
John A. Lapp, former editor of SpeciAL LrBRa- 
RIES, took as his topic Making Knowledge 
Work. 

In March a dinner and short meeting were held 
at the Wedgewood restaurant. James McLeod, 
Librarian, spoke briefly on the Boston Herald 
Library, after which we adjourned to the new 
Herald-Traveler Building, and were taken in 
groups through every department of the news- 
paper. 

The April meeting was held at Boston Uni- 
versity, School of Education. Elizabeth Downes 
spoke briefly on the School of Education Library; 
Ethel Kimball, Instructor at Boston University, 
described the course Introduction to Research, 
which she gives, and Mary E. Hyde, Associate 
Professor of Library Science, Simmons College, 
discussed subject analytics for the dictionary 
catalog. 
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The annual meeting was held in May at Crane 
Theological Library, Tufts College. The speakers 
were Raymond Walkley, Librarian of Tufts Col- 
lege, who described the various department 
libraries and collections at Tufts, and Dr. Lee S., 
McCollester, Dean of Crane Theological School, 
who told us of the Crane Theological Library. 
The following officers for 1932-1933 were 
elected: 

President: Edward H. Redstone. 

Vice-President: Elizabeth Burrage. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Kimball C. Elkins. 

Assistant Secretary-Treasurer: Edith Fager- 
strom. 

Executive Committee Members: Loraine A. 
Sullivan and Laura R. Gibbs. 

The meeting closed with a visit to the beautiful 
school chapel. 

The outstanding activity of the year was the 
course in book-making offered in place of the usual 
course in library methods given in the past. This 
course was suggested early in the year by Mrs. 
Maynard, and it was entirely due to the untiring 
efforts of Miss Gibbs, Chairman of the Education 
Committee, and Mrs. Maynard that such ex- 
cellent speakers were secured, and that the attend- 
ance was so gratifying, more than forty-five 
persons being registered in this “depression” 
year. The following lectures were given: 

Master makers of the book. William Dana 
Orcutt, author, and associate of Plimpton 
Press. 

Book Designing. David T. Pottinger, of the 
Harvard University Press. 

Printing Types. Frederic W. Goudy, Art 
Director, Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany, and type designer. 

Graphic Processes. Louis A. Holman, of Hol- 
man’s Print Shop. 

Bookbinding. F. C. Palmer, of the Rose Bind- 
ery. 

Book Collecting. George Parker Winship, 
Assistant Librarian of Harvard College. 
Sufficient interest has already been expressed 
to warrant the formation of one or two classes 

next year. 

The Membership Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Aletta Spence, has been active not 
only in securing an unusually large number of 
new members, but also in stimulating renewed 
interest in the Association among former mem- 
bers. They have surveyed the district thoroughly, 
have revised the membership card files, and 
assisted the Secretary-Treasurer in preparing the 
forthcoming membership directory. 

The News Committee with Lois Rankin, 
Chairman, reported all our meetings to the local 
papers and also gave considerable publicity to the 
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book-making course by writing up each lecture 
for the newspapers. Over fourteen hundred lines 
of print appeared in the newspapers throughout 
the year. 

Ethel Turner’s Registration Committee con- 
tinued its card-file of applicants for positions, 
and filled one temporary place. The Hospitality 
Committee, under Miss E. J. Meriam’s able di- 
rection, has borne all the burden of making our 
dinner arrangements for each meeting — no 
small task. The Methods Committee has laid the 
methods bibliography before the Publications 
Committee of S. L. A. for consideration. Miss 
Elizabeth Downes, our Secretary-Treasurer, 
added the compilation of a new membership 
directory to her already long list of duties, and it 
also is now in the hands of the Publications Com- 
mittee, preparatory to printing for distribution 
this year. 

The Association suffered a sad loss during the 
year in the death of Mr. Charles F. D. Belden, 
Director of the Boston Public Library, and honor- 
ary member of Boston Chapter. A committee was 
appointed to draw up resolutions on Mr. Belden’s 
death, and a copy was sent to Mrs. Belden. 

The President and Executive Committee wish 
to express their appreciation of the interest and 
activity of the various committees, and the co- 
operation and support of the members of Boston 
Chapter in responding to our efforts by excellent 
attendance at both dinners and meetings. 

LORRAINE A. SULLIVAN 
President 


CLEVELAND CHAPTER 


HERE are comparatively few _ special 

libraries in Cleveland, and the interests are 
so diversified that it was difficult to plan a project 
which would be of interest to all. The work on the 
Union Shelf list of Periodicals in Cleveland 
libraries is progressing slowly. The Committee 
hope to have it completed and ready for printing 
by the end of this year. 

The program for the year consisted of four 
dinner meetings. At the first meeting, which was 
purely a social gathering, two of the members 
talked informally about their trip abroad, after 
which those who wished played bridge. The sec- 
ond meeting was held at Harvey’s Tea Room, 
and Mr. Bradford B. Smith of Colonel Ayres’ 
staff gave a most interesting and illuminating 
talk on “Understanding the Depression.”’ The 
third meeting was held at the Y. M. C. A. and 
Mr. C. V. Thomas, Director of Fenn College and 
Y Preparatory School of Nash Junior College, 
addressed the group on “Sign Posts Toward the 
Education of Tomorrow." Miss Ann Horton of 
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the Educational Department of the Art Museum 
was the speaker at the fourth meeting held at the 
Art Museum. After her talk on ‘ The Principles of 
Art Appreciation,” the group attended the annual 
exhibit of the work of Cleveland artists. 

The annual meeting will be held in June at 
Twinsburg, Ohio. At this meeting the election of 
officers will be held. 

Cleveland Chapter has a membership of fifty- 
eight, grouped as follows: 


ES ER an ae 2 
| ee in I ee 20 
Ea ene eee ae eee 36 


There was an average attendance of thirty 
members at each meeting during the year. 
ALFA F, GAMBETTA 
Vice-President 


ILLINOIS CHAPTER 


HE Illinois Chapter wound up a most suc- 

cessful year of accomplishment with its final 
meeting, Monday evening, May 23, 1932. At the 
monthly meetings throughout the year, many 
stimulating and helpful contributions to our 
work in special libraries have been given by 
prominent research workers, editors, economists, 
and plain business men whom we have asked to be 
present at our various meetings to talk over with 
us different phases of our work. It is always of 
direct benefit to hear ideas and suggestions from 
persons outside of the real library field but who, 
in their work, are closely enough associated with 
libraries to appreciate their workings, problems 
and value. 

The opening meeting of the year was an excur- 
sion to the Chicago World’s Fair grounds, October 
26th, with a dinner and meeting in the Adminis- 
tration Building overlooking the terraced lagoons 
of the most beautiful section of the grounds. 
Harvey J. Sconce, Chief of Agriculture of the 
Century of Progress, revealed many of the plans 
of the Fair and personally conducted us through 
the building and many of the workshops where 
experiments are being conducted for the tre- 
mendous lighting system, design, decorations, 
and landscaping. 

The second meeting of the year, November 
30th, was a direct contribution to our work, 
with Richard M. Plaister, director of the bank 
supervisory service of Moody’s Investors Service, 
telling us in concrete terms what he feels is the 
practical value of financial and business libraries. 
Mr. Plaister was formerly head of the Research 
Department of the Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
and thoroughly knows the workings of a library. 
After Mr. Plaister’s discussion and our dinner 
meeting, which was held in the Grill Room of the 
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Board of Trade Building, we were taken on a tour 
of inspection through that interesting building 
from the tower to the engine rooms, and, of course, 
to the famous ‘‘ Wheat Pit.” 

For the December meeting, the Illinois Chap- 
ter had the honor and pleasure of having as its 
guests for the evening, the visiting national 
officers of S. L. A. and several A. L. A. officers 
who were in Chicago attending the Midwinter 
Conferences. The dinner and meeting were held 
at the College Club, December 28th. Our guests 
on the program for the evening were our Presi- 
dent, Alta B. Claflin; Josephine Adams Rath- 
bone, President, A. L. A.; George B. Utley, 
Newberry Library; Rebecca B. Rankin; Mrs. 
Louise P. Dorn; Margaret Reynolds; Charles E. 
Rush and Bertine Weston. 

The fourth dinner meeting of the year was held 
February 8th at the beautiful new Lawson 
Y. M.C. A., built as a memorial to the late Victor 
Lawson, publisher of the Chicago Daily News 
for 50 years. Dr. Graham Taylor, social worker 
and teacher, president of Chicago Commons, 
former professor of sociology at the University of 
Chicago, and great sponsor of libraries, together 
with William F. McDermott, religious editor of 
the Chicago Daily News, were the speakers for 
the evening and gave us many constructive ideas, 
and showed in what they said their large appreci- 
ation of special libraries and what they have 
contributed to “‘specialists”’ in all lines. 

Phil S. Hanna, editor of the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, who has recently brought his paper 
into national prominence through his compaigns 
against further government in business and fed- 
eral waste, was our guest and speaker for the fifth 
dinner meeting, March 21st. 

A round-table of ‘“‘ unique businesses’’ was con- 
ducted at the April meeting, April 21st. Because 
of the developing importance of several unusual 
lines of business in the city, it behooves special 
librarians to understand their operation in order 
to more efficiently answer requests concerning 
them. This round-table discussion was conducted 
by Raymond E. Hartz, vice-president, Estate 
Planning Corporation, experts in tax reduction; 
Miss Emma Abplanalp, manager, Chicago Film 
Board of Trade; Anderson Pace, president, Pace 
Incorporated, industrial engineers; Dr. C. O. 
Sappington, industrial health director, National 
Safety Council. 

The final meeting of the year, at which annual 
elections were held, was in the form of a “spring 
festival’’ including swimming and golf and dinner 
at the Medinah Athletic Club, May 23rd. After 
the pleasures of the evening, the business meeting 
was held and the following officers were elected 
for the coming year: 
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President: Marion Mead, II|linois Chamber of 
Commerce. 
Vice-President: Mrs. Isabella Brokaw Wallace, 
Standard Oil Co., Whiting, Indiana. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Marion Rawls, Burnham 
Library, Art Institute. 
Director: Sara J. Brown, Schaffner Library, 
Northwestern University. 
Joseph A. Conforti will finish his term as the 
other director for the coming year. 

Mr. Conforti proposed a ‘“‘temporary amend- 
ment”’ to the constitution whereby the officers 
elected in May 1932 will hold office on through the 
1933 World’s Fair Convention in October 1933, 
inasmuch as they will have made all arrangements 
for the convention, and it will be more satis- 
factory for the same set of officers to complete 
the plans which they have worked on. 





One of the main accomplishments of the I]linois 
Chapter this year is the progress made by the 
Chicago Centennial Exposition Committee, con- 
sisting of Joseph A. Conforti, chairman; Sue 
Wuchter, Ruth G. Nichols, Marion Rawls and 
Etheldred Abbot. This committee has been 
working in conjunction with the A. L. A. Cen- 
tennial Committee and have started on plans for 
exhibition arrangements for the World’s Fair 
S. L. A. Convention to be held in Chicago the 
week of October 15, 1933. A preliminary Cen- 
tennial Committee, consisting of Mr. Conforti, 
Miss Abbot, Miss Nichols and Mary B. Day, 
was appointed for the sole purpose of choosing 
the S. L. A. 1933 Convention headquarters. The 
Palmer House, Chicago, was chosen. This pre- 
liminary committee has now been dispensed with. 

Another important piece of work being done by 
the Illinois Chapter of S. L. A. in conjunction 
with the Chicago Library Club is a directory of 
libraries and librarians of the Chicago Metropoli- 
tan District. 

S. L. A. as well as the Illinois Chapter was de- 
prived of a kind friend and loyal member in the 
death of Sarah N. Bogle. 

The work accomplished by the Illinois Chapter 
during the past year has been most successful, 
and we wish to mention our appreciation of the 
constant coéperation with Headquarters and the 
national Association. 

MaRION MEAD 


President 
PITTSBURGH SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 
URING the 1931-32 season, Pittsburgh 


S. L. A. held four regular meetings, four 
executive committee meetings, and met four 
times for informal parties at the president’s apart- 
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ment. Instead of the annual spring luncheon, 
members were the guests of Miss Jessie Callan 
at a bridge supper at her home, June 4th. The 
chief business accomplished during the year was 
the completion of preliminary steps for the re. 
vision of the 1926 Union Periodical List. Revision 
cards with samples have been distributed to 
members, and are to be returned to the committee 
by July 7, 1932. 

In place of the regular October meeting, two 
meetings were held in conjunction with the 
Pennsylvania Library Association which met in 
Pittsburgh October 20-23, 1931. State-wide in- 
vitations were sent out. The meeting on October 
21st was held at Mellon Institute at 8 P.M. Alta B, 
Claflin, our national President, spoke of S. L. A’s 
slogan, and of what makes a good special libra- 
rian. An interesting paper on “Business Libra- 
ries’’ by Marion Hatch, head of the Business 
Branch, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, was read 
by Laura Marquis of the Business Branch. “The 
Bureau of Railway Economics Lends a Hand” 
was the subject of a talk by Elizabeth Cullen, 
Reference Library, Bureau of Railway Economics, 
She told in a graphic manner the six ways in 
which the Bureau lends this hand. 

On October 22d, at 2 p.m., the second of these 
state-wide meetings was held in the Philadelphia 
Company Library. Mrs. Jean W. Gilson, Libra- 
rian, was in charge of the program. Mr. E. C. 
Stone, President of the Philadelphia Company, 
welcomed the group and told of the value of a 
library to a company of this type. A brief ad- 
dress was made by Alta B. Claflin. Joseph F. 
Kwapil, Librarian Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
spoke on “Library Publicity,” and its benefits to 
the librarian. Gerald Haldane, formerly of the 
Pan-Pacific Union, talked on ‘Unusual Libra- 
ries,’ giving experiences with Chinese, Japanese, 
Ships and Prison libraries. Mrs. Gilson told of the 
“Administration of an Industrial Library.” As 
they were unable to be present, papers by Paul 
Vanderbilt, Librarian Pennsylvania Museum of 
Art, on “A National Lending Library of Un- 
published Classifications,” and by Louise Keller, 
Philadelphia Independence Bureau, on ‘‘ What 
Should the Special Librarian Know of Classifica- 
tion?’’ were read by Mrs. Faltermeyer of the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company. After 
leading a brief discussion on reference problems, 
Winifred Dennison, Librarian Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, asked Rev. Barnabas Dienes of 
the Hungarian Reformed Church, Homestead, to 
tell about libraries from the public’s point of 
view. Mr. Dienes told of some of the libraries in 
Hungary, France, and America which he had 
used as a student. Following the program, tea 
was served to forty guests in Utility Hall. 
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The next was a dinner meeting held at 6 P.M., 
January 22d. The program took the form of a 
discussion, ‘Searching for Hidden Facts in Re- 
search Papers.” It grew out of a request made at 
the October meeting, when C. W. Wilson of the 
Pittsburgh Railways Co. asked if we special 
librarians could not “liquefy’’ information so 
that there need be no duplication of research in 
corporations. Mrs. J. M. Fertig, Librarian of 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Edith Portman of the Koppers Research 
Corporation, Vivian MacDonald, Aluminum 
Company of America, and Mrs. W. H. Pugsley 
of Mellon Institute took part in rather heated 
but very interesting discussions. The concen- 
sus of opinion was that not only the ma- 
terial but the subject of corporation research 
papers was confidential and could not be made 
public. 

Twenty-two members met on the evening of 
March 10th at the Falk Clinic, at the invitation 
of Katherine Grove. Dr. Joseph H. Barach, 
Medical Director, gave an address on the aims 
and work of this new clinic. Myrtha Shreiber, 
Superintendent, conducted the group through the 
building. After a brief business meeting, refresh- 
ments were served. 

The annual election meeting took place Satur- 
day afternoon May 7th at the B. F. Jones Me- 
morial Library, Alliquippa. Members having cars 
lent their services, and all enjoyed the long drive 
through the country. Tea was served in the beauti- 
fully appointed staff room before the meeting. 
Mr. T. C. Swarts, President of the Board of 
Trustees, made an address. Three members of the 
staff spoke, Miss Davis telling of work with the 
foreign-born, Miss Daview of work with children, 
and Miss Lane on the reference and technical 
collections. At the annual business meeting, re- 
ports were read and the foliowing officers were 
elected: 

President: Adeline Macrum, 

League of Pittsburgh. 

Vice-President: Mrs. J. M. Fertig, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Esther Fawcett, Fine 
Arts Library, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Executive Committee: Vivian J. MacDonald, 
Aluminum Co. of America; Winifred Den- 
nison, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

The president gave details of the Lake Placid 
meeting and urged members to attend. “ What to 
Do with Duplicate Material’ came up for dis- 
cussion. It was decided, as a piece of constructive 
work for the coming year, for each library to list 
such duplicates and send to Miss Macrum the 
first of each month, beginning in October 1932. 


Tuberculosis 
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The lists are to be mimeographed and distributed 
monthly to members for checking their wants. 
ADELINE M. MAcruM 
President 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 


HE San Francisco Association closed a very 

active year at the May meeting with the 
election of new officers to serve for the year 1932- 
1933. No new projects were undertaken during 
the year, but the development of the program 
already inaugurated was energetically carried 
out. The work of the Union List committee, 
headed by Mrs. Reinero of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company Library, has made prepara- 
tions for the publication of the enlarged and re- 
vised edition of the Preliminary Union List of 
Periodicals in the Libraries of the San Francisco 
Bay Region issued last year. Eight libraries have 
joined those already contributing entries and re- 
vision of the standing material has been made. 
Estimates of the cost of printing have been sub- 
mitted and when the necessary financial arrange- 
ments are concluded it is expected to bring out 
the list at an early date. 

Following the circular letter sent out by the 
Publicity committee good use has been made of 
the Research Information Service. Efforts to in- 
crease our membership have not been relaxed. 
Miss Hoffman’s committee added fifteen new 
members to our enrollment. The Employment 
committee reports many applications on file and 
one position filled. 

Eleven dinner meetings were held with a high 
average attendance. The Program committee ar- 
ranged an excellent series of meetings; two of 
these were devoted to round table discussions of 
methods and problems. The August meeting was 
held at the Shell Development Laboratory at 
Emeryville. Dr. K. R. Edlund of the company 
spoke on ‘Research in Relation to Our Daily 
Lives.’”’ The Library of the State Fish and Game 
Division was visited at the October meeting, and 
Mr. Earl Soto gave a résumé of work of the de- 
partment illustrated with motion pictures. The 
November meeting showed us the Bank of 
America Library with Mr. H. R. Smith of the 
Analysis and Research Department as the 
speaker of the evening. In February the library of 
the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce was visited, and that of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines was visited in March. The library of Mr. 
John Henry Nash, containing rare books and 
examples of fine printing, was open to our As- 
sociation at the April meeting, and Mr. Nash 
himself showed the members some of his work 
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and told of the forthcoming edition of the Guten- 
berg Bible that he has undertaken. At the May 
meeting Harriet G. Eddy spoke on “Library 
Service in Soviet Russia,’’ in the organization of 
which Miss Eddy recently spent several months. 
Miss Eddy’s collection of costume dolls of the 
Russian minorities, posters and costumes added 
greatly to the interest of her talk. Officers were 
elected for the coming year as follows: 
President: Bessie W. Kibbe, California Divi- 
sion Fish and Game. 
Vice-President and Editor: Mrs. M. E. 
son, Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Melissa Spear, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. 
Member, Executive Board: Thelma Hoffman, 
Shell Development Co. 
The affairs of the Chapter thus pass into excellent 
hands and the membership can look forward to a 
year of interest and attainment. 
ANNETTE WINDELE 
President 


Han- 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


PRESIDENT YEAR 


1931-32 


REPORT OF THE FOR THE 
HE year 1931-32 has been one of pleasant 
associations, mutual helpfulness and tan- 

gible accomplishments. The Program committee, 
under the chairmanship of Olive M. Ryder, ar- 
ranged for each meeting to be in the hands of a 
specialized group whose chairman was respon- 
sible for the program, thus insuring diversified 
programs, bringing the group members into closer 
contact and acquainting each of us with the work 
and interests of others. 

Regular meetings have been held monthly. 
The largest meeting of the year was held in the 
University of California at Los Angeles, where the 
beautiful and distinctive new library was shown 
to us. Our most unusual meeting took the form of 
a trip to the Mount Wilson Observatory, where 
the members had an opportunity to examine the 
famous one-hundred-inch telescope. Other meet- 
ings included an inspection tour of the teletype 
and radio broadcast systems of the Los Angeles 
Police Department; a program at the Southern 
California Edison Company’s beautiful new head- 
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quarters; a timely speech on Politics and the 
Business Man; an illustrated lecture on Early 
Southern California Landmarks”’ at the Security. 
First National Bank; and a visit to the White 
Memorial Hospital which brought us in contact 
with the valuable research work being carried on 
there. Plans for the annual meeting at the Bank 
of America National Trust & Savings Association 
in June include an exhibit of various library 
forms used in special libraries. 

The first accomplishment of the year was the 
clearing off of our indebtedness for the publica- 
tion of our Union List of Periodicals in Libraries 
of Southern California. Part of the money was 
raised by engaging the theatre of the Yale 
Puppeteers for two performances, and the re- 
mainder through receipts from the sale of the 
book. Other major accomplishments were the 
reorganization of all correspondence and files of 
the Chapter, for which we are indebted to our 
secretary, Blanche E. McKown, and the codrdi- 
nation of all membership records with those of 
S. L. A. headquarters, in which the secretary and 
the chairman of the Membership committee co- 
operated. Three active and six associate members 
have been added this year, including the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Association as an active 
member. A campaign for new members which 
started in May is still in progress. Perhaps not the 
least of our accomplishments has been that of 
maintaining and fostering a spirit of friendliness 
and codéperation throughout a year in which 
most members have shared in the general un- 
certainties and difficulties of their particular 
organizations. 

May we not gain new courage and enthusiasm 
from the fact that so few special libraries have 
been discontinued or seriously reduced during 
this period? Surely this is a splendid recognition 
of the value of our research and service depart- 
ments, and should serve to stimulate us not only 
in our individual libraries but also in our chapter 
activities. 

The president is deeply grateful to the officers 
and members of the chapter for their fine interest 
and helpfulness this year, and wishes to thank 
them all most sincerely. 

MARJORIE G. ROBERTSON 
President 
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PRESIDENT'S PAGE 


STERN editor with more good material than space in which to publish it, 
warns me that I may have but one paragraph in this issue of the magazine. 
So I can only tell you that we have spent a busy summer on S. L. A. affairs 

and that several interesting new projects are under way. 

Perhaps the most important at the moment, and one for which I urge the codpera- 
tion of all, is the census of our entire membership which is now being undertaken by 
the local Chapters. We have long realized that the national Association knows too 
little about its members. There are experts and authorities on subjects and on meth- 
ods, who are not sharing in S. L. A. activities as they might because we do not know 
who and where they are. We need your advice, need you on committees, need to 
know who the specialists are when good jobs are to be filled. Please then, answer 
very fully the questionnaire you will receive from your local president. Blanks will 
be sent out from Headquarters to those members not affiliated with any local 
chapter. 

The other day I had the unusual, but very happy experience of having a member 
telephone me and ask what she could do to help S. L. A. When I inquired what she 
liked most to do, it proved to be a job for which we badly needed workers. Your own 
local Chapter plans are now being made for the coming winter — surprise your 
officers by volunteering to help. If we should ever thoroughly organize and utilize 
the man power in our Association, there would be no limit to the things S. L. A. 
could accomplish. 

MarY LouIsE ALEXANDER 


Across the Secretary's Desk 


HE Headquarters office has had an active 

three months since the Convention. While 
the summer's work is not that of winter months, 
Headquarters has filled publication orders, fur- 
nished membership lists, continued solicitations 
for new members, and received visitors. Before 
and after the Convention we were glad to be on 
our members’ lists of ‘‘ what to see in New York.”’ 
More and more we want to make Headquarters a 
place of interest and importance to special libra- 
rians when in the city. 

Probably the most important piece of work ac- 
complished during the summer has been the 
building of a file of purchasers of S. L. A. publica- 
tions. Orders received during the last few years 
have been transferred to cards thus forming a 


valuable mailing list for the promotion of future 
publications. 

As we approach the end of the year one of our 
chief tasks is the rounding up of delinquent mem- 
bers. We beg the newly elected officers of local 
Chapters to assist us. If local Secretaries will let 
us, we shall be glad to codperate in every way 
possible to furnish them with delinquent lists or 
any other information they desire. And as we pen 
these appealing words with one hand we take 
pleasure in pointing with the other to the fine list 
of new members that have been added these last 
few months. 

REBECCA RANKIN, 


Secretary 
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New Members—April 28th-September 15th 
ACTIVE 


Mrs. M. E. Bevington, Librarian, Dept. of Immigration and Colonization, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Montreal, Canada 

Alberta Caille, Carnegie Library, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

Miss M. K. Carpenter, Librarian, 119 St. James Street, W. Montreal, Canada 

Clyde C. Casper, Mgr. Filing Dept., Peoria Life Insurance Co., Peoria, Illinois 

Mary H. Clay, 710 W. Oregon Street, Urbana, Illinois 

Mary Catherine Flinterman, Advertisers, Inc., Detroit, Michigan 

Miss A. O'Connell Hayes, Librarian, Federated Press, Ltd., 1187 Bleury Street, Montreal, Canada 

Miss D. E. Humphreys, Librarian, Montreal Board of Trade, 300 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal, 
Canada 

Elizabeth Hunter, The Mead Corporation, Chillicothe, Ohio 

Mrs. M. Huntley, Cleanliness Institute Library, 45 East 17th Street, New York City 

Katherine Karmelich, Library, California State Fisheries Laboratory, Terminal Island, California 

Mrs. Lucille L. Keck, Librarian, Joint Reference Library, Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Nanele A. Kees, National Institute of Health, 25th and E Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Sylvia J. Leibovitz, 265 Mount Royal W, Y. M. H. A. Library, Montreal, Canada 

Mary McPhail, Librarian, Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, Montreal, Canada 

Mrs. S. Mundler, International Art and Science Book Co., 192 Broadway, New York City 

Matthew Redding, New York World Telegram, New York City 

Sarah F. St. John, Fine Arts Dept., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Agnes M. Smithwick, 95 Linden Boulevard, Brooklyn, New York 

Miss A. W. Stewart, Librarian, Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, Montreal, Canada 

Leona Taylor, Librarian, Akron Beacon Journal, Akron, Ohio 


ASSOCIATE 


Marian E. Akerly, State Library, Boston, Massachusetts 

Margery L. Allison, 705 Ivy Street, E. E., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

*Margaret Appleton, Detroit, Michigan 

Ann Barstad, Teachers College Library, Columbia University, New York City 

Frances E. Barth, Cleanliness Institute, 45 East 17th Street, New York City 

Martile O. Bergeron, Librarian, Lynn Item, Lynn, Massachusetts 

*Mrs. Cecil Betron, Detroit, Michigan 

Eugene S. Bradford, Reference Library, Los Angeles Examiner, Los Angeles, California 

George E. Brown, Boston Post Library, 529 Washington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

Esther S. Call, Division of Public Libraries, State House, Boston, Massachusetts 

Janet Cartwright, Federal Reserve Bank, Cleveland, Ohio 

Prudence Clodfelter, Municipal Reference Library, Room 300, City Hall, Los Angeles, California 

*Elvah Clark, Detroit, Michigan 

Anna C. Diller, 720 South Alden Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Marguerite Doggett, Kew Arlington, Kew Gardens, Long Island, New York 

Dorothy M. Dreisacker, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York City 

Mrs. Ingrid Faber, National City Financial Library, 20 Exchange Place, New York City 

Tillie Fischer, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York City 

Ida M. Fritz, Foreign Dept., Los Angeles Public Library, Los Angeles, California 

Mrs. Landon Gurlitz, 179 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, New York 

Gertrude M. Hart, 5333 Monte Vista Street, Los Angeles, California 

Mrs. Henrietta Hensley, Baker Library, Harvard Business School, Boston, Massachusetts 

Richard B. Hensley, Boston Public Library, Boston, Massachusetts 

Frederick W. Hobbs, Jr., c/o Boston Transcript, Boston, Massachusetts 

Mrs. Gertrude Hopkins, Los Angeles County Free Library, 204 North Broadway, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

Stella Huntington, 1254 Taylor Street, San Francisco, California 


* Address has not as yet been furnished us. 
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Margaret Insley, Assistant, Detroit Institute of Art Library, Detroit, Michigan 

Mildred L. Joy, General Education Board, 61 Broadway, New York City 

Ruth M. Knapp, Perkins Institute for the Blind, Watertown, Massachusetts 

John L. Lord, 70 Seward Street, Rochester, New York 

Milton Lord, 22 Myrtle Street, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 

Mrs. Beulah Lucas, 1028 Tiverton Avenue, Los Angeles, California 

Mrs. Alice M. Lyons, Manuscript Dept., Baker Library, Boston, Massachusetts 

John McKay, Reference Department, Boston Herald-Traveler, Boston, Massachusetts 

Jessica McKenzie, 568 Marston Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 

Florence Martin, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York City 

Ruth A. Murray, Statistical Dept., Barron’s Financial Weekly, Boston, Massachusetts 

Mary L. Osborn, Maryland State Normal School, Towson, Maryland 

Barbara Peterson, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York City 

Mrs. Wm. J. Reid, New York Public Library, Washington Heights Branch, New York City 
Laura B. Scheufler, Benjamin Franklin Branch Library, 2200 East ist Street, Los Angeles, California 
Mrs. Julia L. Staniland, Fine Arts Library, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Grace L. Strickland, c/o Dr. R. D. Sturges, Collegeville, Pennsylvania 

John Stump, Mechanics-Mercantile Library, 57 Post Street, San Francisco, California 

Eloise S. Tabor, Simmons College Library, 300 The Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts 

Helen B. Uhrich, 235 E. 49th Street, New York City 

Delilah van Blaricum, Bank of American Trust and Savings Assn., Los Angeles, California 
Marguerite Van Zandt, National City Financial Library, 20 Exchange Place, New York City 
Ruth E. Wall, Business Week, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York City 

Miriam P. Whitten, Riverside Library Service School, Riverside, California 

Frieda Williams, 805 West First Street, Marion, Indiana 


SUBSCRIBERS 


Mrs. Howard Kelly, 1547 Josephine Street, Berkeley, California 
Nautschno-Issled Institut, Promischlennosti, Potscht. Jastschek N. 159, Simferopolj, U. S. S. R. 
Mary Welbourn, Business and Industrial Dept., Public Library, South Bend, Indiana 


Newspaper Group Plans Busy Year 


EMBERS of the Newspaper Group are convinced that membership in the Association is very 
much worth while. In view of the fact that there are 2500 daily newspapers in the United 
States our Group seems small. Certainly every one of these newspapers should be represented as well 
as many additional weekly publications. Think of the tremendous influence of the newspaper librarian, 
with 40,000,000 newspapers entering the homes of the American public every day. Our membership 
possibilities are almost unlimited. Personal enthusiasm, contacts and persistent effort are the factors 
that obtain new members. Our first objective then in 1932-33 should be Membership. Let’s go! 

Suggestions have been made regarding future Publications. After our Membership Committee has 
reached its new goal, a directory of the Group might be printed. This would be of great value in 
connection with increasing membership and in publicity work. 

Classification is progressing but this plan is necessarily something that can not be very hurriedly 
outlined. A general classification, one that lends itself to amplification and modification, has been the 
aim of the Committee in the past. 

Our Program Committee is going to prepare an exhibit that will measure up to the high standards 
of S. L. A. and the Century of Progress Exhibition. 10,000 people a day are now having previews of 
the World's Fair and all are loud in their praise of the progress made and anticipate the interest of 
millions of people in this event. Every country will be represented, libraries will occupy an important 
place, American and foreign newspapers will have their place, and every advance in science, invention 
and industry will be recorded in the Century of Progress. Here is an all time opportunity for news- 
paper librarians and reference workers to prove their dynamic worth as economists in relation to their 
editors and papers. Countless people will see the display. An outstanding successful meeting can come 
not through magic, but by hard work and constant effort. We are going to make 1932-33 our best 
year and the Convention of 1933 a landmark of progress. I’m sure that our members will line up with 


Chicago, the city of “1 WiLL.” MILpRED Burke, Chairman 
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OUR VICE-PRESIDENTS 


SOPHIA J. LAMMERS 


The New York Public 
Library School received an- 
other promising student 
from the Far West when 
Miss Lammers finished her 
course at the University of 
Nebraska. Her library 
training over, the West 
called and she returned to 
her home state to become 
Reference Librarian at the 
University of Nebraska. Nine years later she left 
the comparative quiet of a university library for 
the Public Library at Mankato, Minnesota, 
where as librarian she met the public and no 
doubt, found out Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings! But it was not very long before Miss 
Lammers turned her footsteps toward another 
university library, for in the spring of 1928 she 
was transferred from the School of Commerce 
Library at Evanston to The Joseph Schaffner 
Library of Commerce which had been opened to 
the students in the fall of 1926. 

Miss Lammers has always given liberally of her 
time to her profession. In her home state she was 
secretary-treasurer and president of the Library 
Club, and secretary-treasurer and president of 
the Nebraska Library Association. Later at 
Mankato, she became secretary-treasurer of the 
Minnesota Library Association. When her work 
brought her to Chicago she continued to interest 
herself in the activities of the associations in her 
field and became secretary-treasurer of the 
Illinois Chapter of S. L. A. 

During the War, with the title of Sergeant, she 
did research and bibliographical work for the 
Marine Corps. While reference librarian at the 
University of Nebraska, she compiled a list of 
Nebraska authors. Her typewriter is still kept 
busy contributing articles to ‘‘ Northwestern 
Commerce."’ Outside her professional interests, 
Miss Lammers is enthusiastic about motoring, the 
theatre, first editions, etchings, and confesses to an 
absorbing interest in old houses. 








ADELINE M. MACRUM 


Excellent health and a 
sense of humor have helped 
Adeline Macrum to work, 
play, travel and _ study. 
Living in Pittsburgh she 
entered Carnegie Library 
School in 1912. After two 
years’ public library work, 
Miss Macrum took a busi- 
ness course, and spent some 
time with Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company. She was then asked to 
organize the engineering library of Morris 
Knowles, Inc., until 1921 when the Tuberculosis 
League engaged her for medical research. This 
was another organization job and_ included 
devising a classification for tuberculosis, the 
writing of newspaper publicity for two $90,000 
Christmas seal campaigns, with constant pub- 
licity work since. In 1928, she organized a three- 
fold library for patients — recreational, health, 
and vocational. She is much interested in voca- 
tional rehabilitation and is at present working 
with the National Tuberculosis Association in 
the joint operation of a network of libraries for 
these patients to whom library facilities are 
usually closed. For the past two years Miss 
Macrum has been chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Library Association hospital round table, and 
last month was appointed on the Hospital Library 
Subcommittee of the International Hospital 
Association, Paris and London. 

Miss Macrum’s interest in special libraries 
dates from 1922 when she was asked to organize 
a special libraries round table in her state. She 
decided to organize also a Pittsburgh chapter but 
found that Kenneth Walker, of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, already had the project under way. 
Miss Macrum drew up a constitution, an organ- 
ization meeting was called, and Mr. Walker was 
elected first president with Miss Macrum as 
secretary-treasurer. She has been active in the 
local association ever since, and for the’ past three 
years has served as president. 
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More Reveries from Lake Placid 


” 


VOTE for the “best sport’’ of the Convention will undoubtedly go to Miss Rathbone. Cheers 
greeted her at the banquet when she rose to remark that she thought it took a “good sport”’ to 
appear in a sport suit amidst a brilliant array of evening dresses. She was not attending the Convention 
she explained but decided suddenly on Wednesday to pay us a surprise visit from her summer home at 
New Russia, some thirty-five miles away. Thereupon she was “kidnapped” by all hands for the 
banquet in the evening. 
* * * 

We salute our Canadian neighbors who crossed the border to join us at the Convention — Mrs. 
Ogilvy and Miss Gill from Ottawa; Maude Martin, Sylvia Leibovitz and Cornelia Osborne from 
Montreal. The latter could swagger a bit for having formed the first affiliated Canadian Special 
Libraries Association. But the Ottawa delegation scored a point when it enthusiastically and unani- 
mously (all two of them) invited the Association to meet in Ottawa in 1934. 

* * * 

Mildred Pressman is the first member on record to be ordered to attend all future conventions 

whether she wants to or not. Mr. Whitney has become an S. L. A. “‘fan’’ after personally visiting us to 





find out what we are really like. 
* 


* 


Our Toastmistress has organized a “joke recket”’ in preparation for next year’s banquet. In future 
all dinner table double-crossers are to be put on the spot. 


* 


+ 


A club guest thought Special Libraries Association a queer name for a dramatic society, and did 


not feel right about seeing “‘ Rather Special”’ with 


* 


out paying. 
* 


* 


Dorothy Lilleston and James Katsaros made a team worthy of the Olympics in running the regis- 
tration desk which was never more expeditiously served. 


The Future State 
As Described at the Annual Banquet by Angus Fletcher, June 16, 1955 


UT, you will ask, what of the library world — 

especially, what of the special libraries in the 
year 1940? Where everything has gone so well 
and everybody is perfectly happy, surely libra- 
rians must be in Paradise? 

Alas, my friends, this is the fly in the ointment. 
The sad story is soon told. The Congress of the 
United States in a moment of heat came to the 
conclusion that the great depression of the '30's 
was primarily due to the activities of the special 
librarians in disseminating what they called 
facts. Legislation was hastily passed, based upon 
the constitutional police power, prohibiting the 
preparation of statistics and the dissemination of 
facts except by newspapers and certified journal- 
ists, under pain of very severe penalties. The 
result was, I fear, to repeat an earlier experience 
in another field. 

Special libraries, particularly those dealing in 
statistics were driven underground, and a visitor 
to New York, anxious to secure a curve of the 
Standard Statistics Corporation showing the 
trend of public opinion on hitch-hiking, would be 
obliged to use the all too well known technique 
of the bootlegger. In dim-lit underground rooms 
and cellars a few brave special librarians carried 





on a precarious existence, and several of the 
profession were victims of federal wrath. The 
Special Libraries Association became a secret 
society, adopting a ritual and costume similar 
to that of the late Ku Klux Klan. 

On the other hand it must be admitted that the 
rewards were very high. It was reported that for 
one set of pre-prohibition facts in pamphlet form 
Miss Cavanaugh’s successor was paid five 
thousand dollars, and several special librarians 
with a genius for organization amassed consider- 
able fortunes by large scale bootlegging of 
statistics. Towards the end of the decade, how- 
ever, there were unmistakable signs that facts 
would be tolerated once more, if sufficiently 
diluted with fiction. Journalists wearied of their 
new responsibilities, and Congress itself per- 
ceived that there might be occasions when facts 
and the public weal were not wholly inconsistent. 

My retrospect is now ended. I am sorry to end 
on a tragic note, but do not be discouraged. In 
our old age, we may have to live in the catacombs 
of New York and Philadelphia on bread and 
water, but what is that to a special librarian? 
And so, my friends, we shall go forward to the 
watchword of our faith, — Courage! 


Ss aidan, creo 
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EVENTS and PUBLICATIONS 


Margaret Bonnell, Department Editor 


The Boston Chapter has published a “List of 
Members, May 1, 1932.’’ The list has had only 
local distribution, but if others are interested they 
may apply to Headquarters, 345 Hudson St., 
New York City. 

- . * 

A selected list of book, pamphlet and periodi- 
cal references to ‘‘ Marketing Manufactured 
Goods,”’ prepared by H. Rowland English, has 
been published by the Bureau of Business Infor- 
mation of the Wisconsin University Extension 
Division at Madison. Price, 25 cents. 

* ~ * 

The John Crerar Library of Chicago has issued 
a mimeographed ‘Directory of Press Clipping 
Bureaus,’”’ 2nd edition, compiled by Jerome K. 
Wilcox. It is Reference List No. 19 and priced at 
28 cents. 

There are 44 press bureaus listed, giving name 
and address, names of officers, date of establish- 
ment, coverage of newspapers and rates, arranged 
alphabetically under the cities where established. 
It is a useful reference tool for special librarians. 

* oe * 

The library of the H. W. Wilson Company is 
described by Mary E. Mitchell, the librarian, in 
the May issue of Industrial Relations magazine. 

* * * 

The Pelican, magazine for agents of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Co. of Newark, has pub- 
lished a Library Supplement. A preliminary page 
sets forth the service offered py the Agency De- 
partment Library and its rules. There follows a 
15-page classified list of the books in the library. 

as * = 

Amos Tuck School of Administration and 
Finance of Dartmouth College has published, 
through the Williams & Wilkins Co. in Baltimore, 
a ‘‘ Manual on Research and Reports”’ which con- 
tains useful advice for those making investiga- 
tions in the fields of business, economics and 
public affairs. Price, $1.25. 

Among ‘General Guides to Information”’ is 
mentioned The Special Libraries Association. 

* * * 

In the monthly business and financial letter of 
one of S. L. A.’s institutional members — The 
Royal Bank of Canada — for May, is published 
an essay on “Price stabilization’’ which was 
awarded first place in this year’s competition for 
the bank’s graduate Fellowship in Economics. 


The report of ‘‘Progress at Mellon Institute 
during 1931-32” notes that Lois H. Pugsley, the 
Institute’s librarian, prepared the fourth annual 
supplement to its bulletin which records books, 
journal contributions, and patents of the Insti- 


tute’s membership. 
* * * 


The lists of ‘‘ Recent Articles on Petroleum and 
Allied Substances,”’ issued by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines in coéperation with the American Petro- 
leum Institute and the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, are the work of the Petroleum Committee of 
the Commercial Technical Group, of which D. F, 


Brown is chairman. 
* + * 


One of our new members, the International 
Art & Science Book Co., 192 Broadway, New 
York City, places at the disposal of other members 
of the Association, its reference collection of 
technical dictionaries, in English and foreign 
languages. 

* * * 

Editor and Publisher is publishing a series of 
sixteen articles on newspaper libraries. The 
articles represent all types of libraries and are 
illustrated. Joseph F. Kwapil, Chairman of News 
Committee of the Newspaper Group, is assembling 
these articles for Mr. Arthur T. Robb, managing 
editor of Editor and Publisher. 


* * * 


“The Bank for International Settlements” is 
the subject for a long list of references com- 
pleted by R. A. Sawyer, Chief of the Economics 
Division of New York Public Library, and 
printed in their Bulletin of April 1932 (p. 229-242). 

* + * 

A supplement covering the years 1924-1931 to 
its ‘‘ Index to One-Act Plays”’ has been published 
by the F. W. Faxon Company of Boston. Price, 
$6.00. 

* * x 

The classified and annotated biliography which 
has been such a valuable supplement to the In- 
dustrial Relations Counselors’ Library review of 
the current literature of industrial relations, ap- 
peared with the July issue as a separate printed 
pamphlet of 59 pages. The subject is “Job 
Analysis.’’ Requests for the bibliography should 
be addressed to Linda H. Morley, librarian, at 
195 Broadway, New York City. 
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September, 1932 


In 1917 John Cotton Dana edited the first 
edition of his “List of Subject-Headings for 
Information File’’ which was accepted as a guide 
and has been an authority ever since. It is one of 
the manuals in his Modern American Library 
Economy Series. A second edition came in 1925 in 
response to a continued demand and now the 
third edition 1932 is published by the H. W. Wil- 
son Co. Price, $1.25. 

Compiled under the direction of Beatrice 
Winser, librarian of the Newark Free Public 
Library, Lois M. Wenman of that staff has pre- 
pared this latest edition. It contains about 3,000 
headings which may be the basis of a list for any 
library, public or special. Particularly should it 
be serviceable to newspaper libraries. 

Every special librarian should read thought- 
fully the Newark method for automatic weeding 
of the information file. It is one that may be 
adopted advantageously by many special libra- 
ries. 

* * * 

The Business Branch of the Newark Public 
Library has completed five years in its city- 
owned quarters. Comparative statistics as re- 
ported in The Library for May show marked 
increases in attendance and in use of directories, 
books and periodicals between 1928 and 1931. 
It is interesting to read that investment services 
have been used as steadily during the fali as dur- 
ing the rise of the stock market. 

* * * 

The library of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. has passed its third birthday according 
to an article by Dorothy Komm, librarian, in 
Southwestern Telephone News for May. During 
the three years that the library has been in 
operation it has grown from a small collection of 
books loaned by the St. Louis Public Library to 
1,862 volumes, and 22,283 books have been 
circulated. 
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The supplement to ‘‘ Market Data Handbook 
of the United States,” recently published under 
the title “General Consumer Statistics,”’ brings 
various tables in the Handbook up to date, and 
also includes many maps showing changes in 
factors affecting marketing. 

The information is given by counties and 
presents a good picture of the buying power in 
different regions. Statistics include individual 
income tax returns, postal receipts, residence 
telephone users, passenger automobile registra- 
tions, wholesale outlets and volume of sales, as 
well as a complete report of the census of retail 
distribution. The report may be secured from the 
Superintendent of Documents in Washington, at 
a cost of 60 cents. 


County Government Bibliography 


HE New York Municipal Reference Library 
has recently reprinted its ‘‘County Govern- 
ment; An Annotated List of References; June 1, 
1915 to December 31, 1931,’’ compiled by M. 
Margaret Kehl. It was originally included in the 
Notes of January 27, February 3 and 10, 1932. The 
twenty-eight-page pamphlet reprint includes 
some four hundred entries arranged by states and 
by county offices, in addition to a general alpha- 
betical section. It is intended to bring the earlier 
bibliography, compiled by Rollin A. Sawyer, Jr., 
of the New York Public Library in 1915, to date. 
Interest in the re-organization and simplifica- 
tion of local government is at its peak at the 
moment. Governor Roosevelt is carrying on the 
crusade for reduction in cost of county govern- 
ment in this state. Other states are making 
surveys of their need while two states have al- 
ready granted the privilege of County Manager 
government. This bibliography is intended to 
help those who study the subject. 


A Wrong Pair of — 


O ONE will ever be able to pay sufficiently exquisite tribute to the nice oddity of chance which 
halts our human roulette on such and such a color. I know of one who became a person of large 
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doings because on a day he wore, by accident, the wrong pair of trousers. They sorted very ill with his 
upper gear; consequently, that day, instead of trotting all about the office as usual, he remained 
assiduous at his desk with the incongruent pantaloons well hidden. He summoned to him all those 
from whom he required information, even asking the head of the firm, by telephone, to step in when 
he next went by. He discovered, by the end of the day, that he had dispatched more business than he 
usually did in a week; he wasted no time in genial to-and-fro; he strongly impressed valuable customers 
by not rising from his chair. He remained bashfully until all his colleagues had gone home, and so 
happened to catch an important long-distance call. He specialized in staying at his desk thereafter 
By sitting still he rose to the top of the tree. It was the sheer hazard of a wrong pair of trousers. 
—From Christopher Morley, The Saturday Review. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS FOR 1932-33 


PRESIDENT — Mary Louise Alexander, Mgr., Library-Research Dept., Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, N. Y. City. 


VicE-PRESIDENTs — Sophia J. Lammers, Ln., Joseph Schaffner Library of Commerce, Northwestern 
University, Chicago; Adeline M. Macrum, Ln., Tuberculosis League of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
ra. 

TREASURER — Laura A. Woodward, Ln., Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore. 


Directors — Angus Fletcher, Ln., British Library of Information, N. Y. City; Fred A. Robertson, 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission, Toronto; Herbert O. Brigham, Ln., Rhode Island State 
Library, Providence, Rhode Island; Alta B. Claflin, Ln., Federal Reserve Bank, Cleveland. 


Epitor oF Special Libraries — Florence Bradley, Ln., Metropolitan Life Insura:.ce Co., N. Y. City. 


GROUPS 


Civic-SocraL — Chairman, Ione M. Ely, Bureau of Government, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


COMMERCIAL-TECHNICAL — Chairman, Marion Mead, Illinois Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
FINANCIAL — Chairman, Ethel Baxter, Ln., American Bankers Association, N. Y. City. 
INSURANCE — Chairman, Laura A. Woodward, Ln., Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore. 
Museum — To be announced later. 


NEWSPAPER Group — Chairman, Mildred A. Burke, Dir., Research Dept., Library, Chicago Tribune, 
Chicago; Vice-Chairman, William Wallace Vaughan, Ln., Oakland Tribune, Oakland, Calif.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Alma Jacobus, Ln., Time-Fortune, N. Y. City; Executive Committee, David 
G. Rogers, Ln., New York Herald-Tribune, N. Y. City; Ford M. Pettit, Dir., Reference Dept., 
Detroit News, Detroit. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


BALTIMORE CHAPTER — To be announced later. 


BosTON CHAPTER, S. L. A. President, Edward H. Redstone, Ln., Mass. State Library, Boston; 
Vice-President, Elizabeth Burrage, Administration Library, Boston School of Commerce, Boston; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Kimball C. Elkins, Harvard Univ. Library, Catalog Dept., Cambridge; 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Edith Fagerstrom, Federal Reserve Bank, Boston; Executive 
Committee, Loraine A. Sullivan, Exec. Asst., Special Libraries Dept., Boston Public Library, 
Boston; Laura R. Gibbs, Reference Dept., Boston Public Library, Boston. 


Cincinnati Cuarter, S. L. A. — President, Elsie Weirich, Union Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati; 
Vice-President, Eva Kyte, Medical Library, Cincinnati General Hospital, Cincinnati; Secretary, 
Elanor Wilby, Ohio Historical & Philosophical Library, Cincinnati; Treasurer, Virginia Cham- 
bliss, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. 

CLEVELAND CHapTer, S. L. A. — President, Anna M. Hardy, Business Information Bureau, Cleve- 
land Public Library; Vice-President, Gertrude Stiles, National Library Bindery, Cleveland; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Helen G. Prouty, 1210 Cranford Ave., Lakewood, Ohio. 

ILLInoIs CHAPTER, S. L. A. President, Marion Mead, Iinois Chamber of Commerce, Chicago; 
Vice-President, Mrs. Isabella Brokaw Wallace, Standard Oil Co., Whiting, Indiana; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Marian Rawls, Burnham Library, Art Institute, Chicago; Director, Sara J. Brown, 
Schaffner Library, Northwestern University, Chicago. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS — Continued 


MicHIGAN CHAPTER, S. L. A. — President, Frances E. Curtiss, Detroit News Library, Detroit; Vice- 
President, Charles M. Mohrhardt, Technology Dept., Detroit Public Library, Detroit; Secretary, 
Mary Giblin, Detroit Edison Co., Classified Engineering Files, Detroit; Treasurer, Louise Willis, 
Business and Commerce Div., Detroit Public Library; Director, Louise Grace, Grace and Holli- 
day, Detroit; Mary K. Flinterman, Advertisers, Inc., Detroit. 


MILWAUKEE CHAPTER, S. L. A. — President, Margaret Bellinghausen, Ln., Wisconsin Telephone 
Co., Milwaukee; Vice-President, Helen Terry, Asst. Ln., Municipal Reference Library, Milwau- 
kee; Secretary-Treasurer, Hazel Geiger, Ln., Marshall Isley Bank, Milwaukee. 


MonTREAL CHAPTER, S. L. A. — President, Mary J. Henderson, Ln., Sun Life Assurance Co. of 
Canada; Vice-President, Miss M. Martin, Ln., Royal Bank of Canada; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. B. E. Bevington, Ln., Dept. of Immigration and Colonization, Canadian Pacific Railway. 


New YorkK SPECIAL LIBRARIES AssOCcIATION — President, Josephine I. Greenwood, Consolidated 
Gas Co. of N. Y., N. Y. City; Vice-President, Miriam N,. Zabriskie, Ln., Western Electric Co., 
N. Y. City; Secretary-Treasurer, Hollis W. Hering, Ln., Missionary Research Library, N. Y. 
City; Executive Board, Florence Wagner, Wall Street Journal, N. Y. City; Gertrude D. Peterkin, 
Ln., Legal Libraiy, American Tel. & Tel. Co., N. Y. City. 


PITTSBURGH SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION — President, Adeline Macrum, Ln., Tuberculosis 
League of Pittsburgh; Vice-President, Mrs. J. M. Fertig, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Research Laboratory; Secretary-Treasurer, Esther E. Fawcett, College of Fine Arts Library, 
Carnegie Inst. of Tech.; Executive Committee, Mrs. Vivian J. MacDonald, Aluminum Co. of 
America, New Kensington, Pa.; Winifred Dennison, Carnegie Inst. of Tech. Library. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION OF SAN FRANCISCO — President, Mrs. Bessie W. Kibbe, California 
Div. of Fish & Game, San Francisco; Vice-President & Editor, Mrs. M. E. Hanson, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., San Francisco; Secretary-Treasurer, Melissa Speer, U. S. Bureau of Mines, San 
Francisco; Executive Board, Thelma Hoffman, Shell Development Co., San Francisco. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, S. L. A. — To be announced later. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


(Chatrmen) 


ADVERTISING MANAGER — Gertrude D. Peterkin, Ln., Legal Library, American Tel. & Tel. Co., N. Y. 
City. 

Coép. IN BusINEss LIBRARY SERVICE — Mildred C. Clapp, Ref. Asst., Business Branch of the Public 
Library, Newark. 


Co6P. WITHe TRADE AND PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS — Rose L. Vormelker, Business Librarian, 
Business Information Bureau of the Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland. 


ExuiBits — Alma C. Mitchill, Ln., Public Service Corp. of N. J., Newark, N. J. 
MEMBERSHIP Marian C. Manley, Branch Ln., Business Branch of the Public Library, Newark. 
PuBLICATION — Adelaide C. Kight, Assoc. Ln., Industrial Relations, Counselors, Inc., N. Y. City. 


Ways & MEANs Ruth Savord, Ln., Council on Foreign Relations, N. Y. City. 


GENERAL OFFICE: STANDARD STATISTICS BUILDING 
345 Hudson Street, New York City 


SECRETARY, REBECCA B. RANKIN 
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OBJECT 


‘To promote the collection, organization and dissemination of informa- 
tion, to develop the usefulness and efficiency of special libraries and other 
research organizations, and to encourage professional welfare of its 
members.”’ 


MEMBERSHIP 


Institutional. Annual Dues $15.00. 


Designed for those organizations which maintain Special Libraries 
and require wide contacts ie the conduct of business. 

Gives membership in nearest Local Association, in the Group pre- 
ferred, and in the National Association, with voting privileges in each, 
and privilege of —— representative to them. Gives the magazine, 
‘Special Libraries,’’ and all other publications issued by the Association, 
and carries name of Institutional Member monthly in the magazine. 


Active. Annual Dues $5.00. 


Designed for the Librarian and Department Chiefs in Special Li- 
braries. 

Gives membership in nearest Local Association, and in the Group 
preferred, and in the National Association with voting privilege in each, 
and a subscription to the magazine, ‘‘Special Libraries."’ 


Associate. Annual Dues $1.00. 


Designed for assistants in Special Libraries. 

Gives membership in nearest Local Association, with voting privi- 
lege there without privilege of voting in the National Association. In- 
cludes receipt of monthly “‘Associate Members Bulletin.’’ Establishes 
first contact with Special Library Field. 


Local Chapters in leading cities of United States 


Groups representing Commercial, Banking and Finance, Insurance, Technology, 
and numerous other interests 
A closely interknit organization for the interchange of knowledge 
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JOURNAL 
‘Special Libraries,’’ a monthly magazine devoted to the discussion of all 
phases of the problem of getting and using information for specific ends. 
Annual subscription $5.00. 


345 HUDSON STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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